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Silage From Sun Flowers 


In the summer of 1913 I built my 
first silo in the Lower Yellowstone 
Valley and filled it with corn raised on 
ground that sub-irrigates, getting 
about 120 tons from fourteen acres. 
This was fed to stock cattle as well 
as fattening steers. 

These steers were good grades and 
were fed all the ensilage they would 
eat, together with alfalfa hay and a 
grain ration consisting of barley with a 
little flax screenings. After feeding 
five months and making an average 
gain of better than two pounds per 


By Augustus Vaux, Sidney, Montana 


and beet tops in filling the silo each 
year, but this year planted about 
twelve acres of Mammoth Russian 
Sunflowers on dry land, also an ad- 
joining piece of dry land was planted 
to Northwestern Dent, Pioneer White 
Dent and other varieties of corn to put 
in the silo. 

Having obtained good results from 
feeding silage to cattle, I decided to 
give it a fair test in the feeding of 
breeding ewes. 

I have a small band of about 1,000 
head of these which were running on 


put in the silo, some of it was mixed, 
and in other places there will be two 
or three feet of clear corn silage and 
again the same amount of sunflower 
silage. The sheep seem to relish the 
sunflower silage even better than the 
corn, and I can see no difference in 
their well doing. And as sunflowers 
produce two and one-half to three 
times the feed per acre that corn will 
produce in this altitude, I am going to 
increase my acreage the coming year. 

I have no hospital band. . There is 
not a cull in the flock—and I lost only 














day, they were sold on the Chicago 
market in March or early April on a 
Wednesday, and brought within 30 
cents of the top of the market for best 
corn-fed cattle that day. These cattle 
were not given a heavy grain ration as 
they were started at four pounds per 
head per day, and gradually increased 
to ten pounds, and the last month fed 
fourteen pounds. This is a light grain 
tation when you consider that the 
Steers averaged 1600 pounds Chicago, 
being long 3-year-olds. 

Since then I have used corn ensilage 


Hampshires of Selway & Gardiner, Anaconda, Montana 


dry land alfalfa and native grass pas- 
ture until about the first of January 
when they were brought into winter 
quarters and grazed on native grass 
during the day and returned to the 
sheds about 4 o’clock and there fed 
corn or sun flower ensilage, beginning 
with a small feed at first and increas- 
ing to one and one-half pounds per 
head per day. This is all the feed they 
have received up to the writing of this 
article, February 25. I have never had 
sheep present a healthier appearance. 

When the corn and sunflowers were 


two sheep since November 1. One of 
these was killed by the horses, and the 
other just died. 

From the standpoint of the cattle or 
sheepman, there is nothing better than 
a good silo. I have three of these in 
use, each holding from 100 to 235 tons, 
and would not care to feed. without 
them. 

In raising corn of ‘sunflowers « for 
silage, use the variety of corn that will 
practically mature in your locality, as 
it produces a sweeter and less anid. sil- 
age than that from immature. corn, 
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Cut it when it is half or two-thirds 
dented. Or, if frost strikes it before 
so as to kill the leaves, harvest it im- 
mediately after the frost and put into 
the silo. 

As to sunflowers, use the Mammoth 
Russian, plant it in drills east and 
west on dry land, so as to more ef- 
fectually shade the ground and prevent 
evaporation, as well as to crowd out 
the Russian Thistles if they are a pest 
in your vicinity. Sunflowers should be 
cut when about one-third to one-half 
of the seed is in the milk stage. They 
can be harvested with a corn binder 
and run through an ensilage cutter the 
same as corn. 

After filling your silos, see that the 
doors are kept closed until it is time 
to feed, closing them each time after 
feeding. In filling your silo, the silage 
should be well tramped especially 
around the outer edge so as to exclude 
the air as much as possible. About 
eight or ten inches of silage on the top 
will spoil. This should be removed and 
not fed to stock of any kind, but the 
balance you will find in good condition. 

If you have a stave, concrete or con- 
crete block silo in the northern cli- 
mates, silage will freeze a foot or more 
in thickness around the outer edge. Do 
not feed this while frozen, but feed 
from the center removing one to two 
inches of the top silage over the whole 
surface each day, so it will remain 
sweet and fresh. Then in the spring 
when it begins to thaw, gradually feed 
the thawed silage to stock. The freez- 
ing process has in no wise injured it, 
but it should not be fed while frozen. 
Neither is it advisable to feed breeding 
ewes (according to the best authori- 
ties) more than one to two pounds per 
head per day. 


A silo sixteen feet in diameter and 
thirty feet in height will hold 120 tons 
and will feed sixty head of cattle for 
three months, allowing them all they 
will consume each day. Or for sheep 
feed, it will supply enough to keep 1,- 
200 head for 100 days. 

Both cattle and sheep should have 
some dry feed, either grazing or 
roughage to supplement silage, but 
there is no better feed in the winter for 
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keeping the system in good condition 
in the northern climates. 

It is an economical feed in fattening 
cattle or sheep, making gains at a less 
cost when fed with grain and hay than 
any other ration. 

Sheep fed in this way will shear 
much heavier than if allowed to graze 
on the open range with no supplement- 
ary feed, and will produce a much bet- 
ter lamb crop. 





FROM NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


I only wish I could say and do as 
much as I feel like for the good of all 
concerned in sheep raising and_ ail 
good stock breeding. Am not as heav- 
ily interested in number of sheep as 
formally, but have the same weight at 
heart as have been here and near here 
with woolies since 1877. 

My desire now is to have a flock of 
pure bred sheep and give them my 
best attention and care as long as my 
life lasts. I have no desire to be a re- 
tired rancher or a retired stock raiser. 

I visited the Butterfield ranch twice 
and purchased some Rambouillet 
rams. Was awiully glad to see $3,000 
paid for their good one last season. 
Am in hopes of being in your city and 
at the sale the coming fall. Will try 
to induce some of my neighbors to 
come also. 


The moisture conditions are look- 
ing more favorable here now. We are 
getting a nice rain in the valley and 
snow in the mountains today,and it has 
been storming some of late. Last sea- 
son was very dry and only for the 
very early rain last fall and a favor- 
able winter there would have been a 
wreck with the sheep. 

There was a blunder last fall in re- 
gard to some scabbie sheep and it has 
got some foothold here. Will cause 
some hard work and expense to clean 
it up. Some have dipped and others 
dipping and preparing as fast as pos- 
sible to clean up. 

For my part would advocate a Fed- 
eral tax on dogs. There are dogs run- 
ning at large, the owners having no use 
for them, only they are the children’s 
or some pet, running around annoy- 
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ing people and doing nothing but 
damage, for there is nothing else for 
them. to do. 

If there were more pure bred flocks 
and as many as could would 
from one to ten pure bre] ewes what 
a fine sight it would be and what boy 
or girl would not be proud of showing 
them to every visiting friend. We 
need calf clubs, pig clubs, sheep clubs, 
and fewer dogs. 
our very existence. We need wool for 
our clothes. It is better than cotton 
and we want the best. We want fine 
lambs to eat, for it is the best, and we 
want the best. 

Elbert Hubbard told about all the 
good people that were raised on brown 
bread and_ said: “Please 
brown bread.” 

Raising good sheep, eating 
mutton, and wearing good woolens 
will make better people. The _ best 
will always be in demand. 

This is my 9th of February Sunday 
prayer. 


keep 


We need them for 


pass the 


good 


W. U. SCOTT. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
RAMBOUILLET 





I just want to say a few words in re- 
gard to the Grand Champion Ram- 
bouillet Ram, at the 
show at Chicago, 1918. 

Iam of the impression that there 
will be some complaint about the ram 
being awarded the grand champion- 
ship, on the ground of the lack of cov- 
ering on the head. I don’t think the 
lack of covering was as great as it ap- 
peared at the show, as it appeared to 
me he had more covering on the head, 
but had rubbed quite a lot of it off. 
However, if the covering on his head 
was just as it appeared at the show, 
with the perfect covering otherwise, 
quality of fleece, etc., I consider him a 
wonderful ram and any breeder of 
Rambouillets that can breed them of 
this ram’s type, namely, with this open 
face and covering as perfectly as it 
was otherwise and with other 
points, has gained the greatest feat in 
Ramhouillet breeding that -has ever 
been performed, is my idea. 

J. P. VAN HOUTEN. 
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AN IDAHO LETTER 


By Hugh Sproat 
After quite a long spell of cold dry 
weather, we are enjoying a period of 
storms, with considerable rains and 


snow. I say enjoying advisedly, as 


the precipitation in our higher hills 
was extremely light and a_ serious 


shortage of water was feared. 
Our sheep stocks have been doing 
The 


water situation in some localities, due 


well, with little waste of feed. 


to the extremely long period of hard 
frost, was quite a problem. 

Our early lambing is just getting 
Ewe flocks are as a rule 
better than usual. 


well started. 
In some localities, 
due to poor hay, reports of the condi- 
tion of the 
quite satisfactory. 


lambing bands are not 
The poor condition 
of the hay is due largely to the preva- 
lence of cheat or “broncho” hay in the 
first cutting. 

I see from Bradstreet’s and Dun’s 
report of business during the past 
week that retail business is practically 
normal, but that considerable manu- 
facturing business has stopped; some 
for inventory taking and 


cheaper raw materials. 


some _for 

There is evi- 
attempt being 
made to force down the price of raw 


dently an organized 


materials, and we as wool growers are 
very considerably interested in this at- 
tempt. We do not ask the manufac- 
turers to be philanthropists, but we do 
ask them to play the game and not 
try to force a stagnation on the coun- 
try for their own selfish interests. 

I had the pleasure of obtaining the 
manufacturers’ view point from a let- 
ter of Andrew J. Solis, in the New 
York Tribune of recent date. He ac- 
cused the Western wool growers of 
many things, among the many indict- 
ments, was one of provincialism, and 
I want to hand it right back at him 
—there are others, even wool manu- 
facturers. I believe the gentleman is 
honest in his convictions, at least he 
is entitled to that consideration. I 
have no doubt he classes us with the 
reactionary element, and if this coun- 
try is to be run solely for the benefit 
of the manufacturer, I for one do not 
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mind the classification. 

In the same paper were interviews 
with many of the leading manufac- 
turers, who all were very solicitous 
for the consumer and their faithful em- 
ployes. In not one instance was there 
a vestige of consideration given the 
producer. Cheaper raw materials to 
keep their mills running was their slo- 
gan. Many and devious are their ways 
of bringing this about. 
the trade report: 


I repeat from 
“Retail trade prac- 
tically normal, but mills closed for in- 
ventory, etc.” 

Stating our side of the case, we of 
the West have also been at war and 
I contend, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that we have done our bit with 


the best. Our business naturally em- 


A New Sheep Book 


Prof. Coffey has recently pub- 
lished an excellent book on Pro- 
ductive Sheep Husbandry. It is 
one of the best books on sheep 
yet published. The book sells at 


$2.50 and on receipt of price we 


will forward copy. We believe 
this volume will prove valuable to 
all sheepmen, and we hope they 
will purchase it. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





ploys many young men, mostly un- 
married, and I have yet to find an em- 
ployee of draft age excused from mili- 
tary service by reason of his occupa- 
tion, if that occupation were wool 
growing. 

When the call came for Liberty 
bonds, we pledged our credit to the 
limit and took more than our share. 


Those same Liberty bonds will pro- 


vide collateral enough some day tu 
make many manufacturers nearer 
neighbors of ours, when the West 


gets what it is entitled to have. 
We carried on, despite costs of de- 
ing business increased 300 per cent ; de- 
spite a shortage of labor, and despite 
unsatisfactory labor. Only wool grow- 
ers Can appreciate what unsatisfactory 
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Unlike the manufactur- 
er who can place his hand on any leak 
in the business due to incompetency, 
or the ranchman or farmer, who can 
see from his backdoor what is going 
on, and fire the useless or offending 
employee, and not be seriously incapa- 
citated if he does not immediately re- 
place that particular employee, what do 
we find in the case of the wool grower. 
His bands need attention 365 days of 
the year, and 366 in leap years. Those 
bands are not where they can _ be 
reached in a few minutes drive by a 
street car or automobile. Often it 
means long drives by car and many 
hours hard riding over rough trails 
to find the band in question. In many 
cases two days will not find the new 
man on his job. Two days more to 
the chances are the 
same routine has to be gone over 
But why dwell on 
it? Those who have not experienced 
it are lucky. Those who have want to 
forget the year 1918. Losses were 200 
per cent of average years and yet we 
have to shoulder the loss due to the 
cheaper raw material. 


labor means. 


come out and 


again and again. 


Why should the price of wheat be 
guaranteed by the government when 
much of the expense of raising the 
spring crop will not begin till the 
plows turn the furrows a month or so 
from now, and the price of wool and 
meats, especially our range produce, 
be left to the tender mercies of man- 
ufacturers and others? Why should 
we suffer discrimination on our pro- 
duce which has been in the process of 
production since the shearer turned 
the sheep back into the pen in the 
spring of 1918, through the period of 
highest cost of production that this 
country has ever known? 

We have an industry in this west- 
ern country valued at conservatively 
$250,,000,000 and yet we growl around 
expecting help or leaving our fight to 
a small body of men, when the fact 
of the matter is if we will only hang 
together we may get the length of be- 
ing investigated by Congress. 

Your appointment of an Eastern ad- 
vertising manager is a step in the 
right direction, but this advertising 
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should be a separate proposition alto- 
gether. The Wool Growers Associa- 
tion should have an advertising fund 
to be used for advertising exclusively. 
An assessment of lc per head on every 
sheep in this Intermountain territory 
would not produce too large a fund. 
We should spend $250,000 annually in 
advertising wool and mutton. We 
should advertise shoddy, too. We 
should advertise the selling price of 
our wools; the amount of wool in a 
suit of clothes; the amount of shoddy, 
too. We could have a pleasant time. 
We could have a h of a time at 
other people’s expense. 

I am pretty much in earnest on this 
advertising business. I feel as though 
we were big enough at least to put 
some respect for our business into the 
other fellow. I am no believer in “be- 
ing too proud to fight,” especially 
when it seems as though trouble was 
headed our way. We have been a 
bunch of mollycoddles, but I think the 
worm is turning. I hope it turns a 
somersault. 








FROM SOUTHERN UTAH 





On the Arizona strip sheep are do- 
ing very well and the range is good 
for this season. The wool is well- 
grown and our clip will be above the 
average. 

My brothers and myself have in- 
stalled a small shearing plant for our 
own sheep: We are done with the big 
shearing outfits. We have put in ar 
8-man plant and a 6-horse power en- 
gine. The whole thing cost us $697 
at Salt Lake. This small plant will 
relieve us from all labor troubles, as 
we can pick up enough local men to 
run it, and if it comes to a show-down, 
we can shear our own sheep. 

Hereafter we will shear in June 
after lambing, and I think will save 
enough lambs in one year wtih this 
little plant to pay its entire cost. 

M. C. SWAP, UTAH. 





FROM WESTERN WYOMING 





While the range is a little short of 
feed and water, prior to the late snows, 
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was quite scarce, sheep conditions as 
a whole in this part of Wyoming are 
fairly good. Some feeding is being 
done, mostly corn and cottonseed cake. 
Unless unusual weather conditions 
take place this spring the wool and 
lamb crop should be normal or better. 

It is to be deprecated, however, that 
no more active national, state, and 
community interest is manifested in 
the destruction of predatory animals, 
which from all accounts are numerous 
in this locality and which invariably 
means a great loss during lambing sea- 
son. What little trapping is being 
done is by the individual sheepman 
mostly upon his particular lambing 
ground. The annual loss in this di- 
rection cuts such a figure in the profits 
of the wool growing business, that it 


- would seem as if the National Wool 


Growers Association might become an 
important factor in securing and reg- 
ulating legislation which would mini- 
mize this disastrous loss. 

CHESNEY STOCK FARM, Wyo. 





BOSTON WOOL SALE FEB. 21 





On the whole, it may fairly be said 
that the government sale of Terri- 
tories, Feb. 21, was more satisfactory 
than the previous sale of similar wools. 
It is true that the withdrawals were 
somewhat larger, but the interest was 
sustained until the end, the results as 
to prices were as good, and both of- 
ficials and the wool trade were encour- 
aged by the heavy buying of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. That concern took 
thirty-eight lots in all, aggregating 
over 1,327,000 pounds, of which 
over 976,170 pounds were Territories 
and 351,619 pounds fleeces. Free buy- 
ing of fleeces was particularly encour- 
aging, all grades being in demand, even 
the three-eighths-bloods, hitherto neg- 
lected. Out of seventy-one lots of 
fleeces, only ten lots, or 14 per cent, 
were withdrawn, while at the sale of 
Feb. 6, sixty-eight lots were offered, 
and twenty-one lots, or 31 per cent, 
withdrawn. 

Territories tell a somewhat different 
story, the offerings at this sale includ- 
ing 165 lots, of which, sixty-seven lots, 
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or 40 per tent, were withdrawn. At 
the sale of Feb. 6, offerings included 
181 lots of Territories, of which sixty- 
six lots, or 37 per cent, were with- 
drawn. For the reasons stated above, 
this increase in withdrawals was not 
considered as important as might oth- 
erwise have been the case. 

With few exceptions, the prices real- 
ized were very close to the government 
minimum, never below, of course. It 
was curious to listen to the various 
comments after the sale, the officials 
being satisfied with both volume and 
values, while buyers were sure that 


‘they had secured some good bargains. 


Only four lots of Australian packed 
wool were sold, all Colorados, and the 
results were not particularly notable. 
Half-blood original Montana and 
graded Dakota wools brought the high 
price of the day, 61 cents, the shrink- 
age and clean cost being the same in 
each case. According to expert opin- 
ion, really desirable wools, where the 
government upset price was not too 
high, sold readily, but shabby and in- 
ferior wools of all grades, were slow 
and draggy, with many withdrawals. 
The. assistance of the auctioneer was 
required in many cases to bring the 
bidders to the government level. At 
this sale, only the last bidder was al- 
lowed a chance to lift his bid to the 
government figure, and this undoubt- 
edly was one of the causes of the 
larger list of withdrawals. 


Next series in Boston will be held 
on March 10, 11, 13 and 14, the hall 
being otherwise engaged on March 12. 
It has not yet been announced on 
which day the Territory wools will be 
sold. 





FROM HAY CREEK, OREGON 





We are having the best winter for 
many years; some snow and lots of 
rain. It has been dry here for so long 
that we surely appreciate the mois- 
ture. Our prospects for grass are un- 
usually good. We commence lamb- 
ing next week. Indications for a good 
percentage are fine. 

BALDIWIN SHEEP CO., Oregon. 
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Our Australian Letter 


In the November issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, reference was 
made to the 3,000 guinea ram sold pri- 
vately in Sydney in July last, and your 
comments in this connection were so 
wide of the mark that I feel that I 
must refer to them here. As your 
Australian correspondent, I feel in a 
way responsible for correctly inform- 
ing you on such matters, so that when 
you infer, as you did in the article re- 
ferred to, that Australian Merino 


sheep are “small and wrinkled,” | 


By R. H. Harrowell 


quality, free from excessive yoke. Oc- 
casionally, among stud rams of partic- 
ular quality, indications of fold de- 
velopment crop out, but a glance 
through the illustrated stud stock ad- 
vertisements of leading Australian 
pastoral journals provides the clearest 
possible evidence that the stud Merino 
flocks of the Commonwealth are plain 
bodied. They are also large of frame, 
a quality which a photograph cannot 
possibly convey, so that it is not right 
to infer from the photograph’ of the 


Australian sheep owners found ll 
this out many years ago, and they dis- 
carded wrinkly sheep years before the 
first issue of the National Wool 
Grower was printed. They are, there- 
fore, perfectly willing to concede your 
argument that small wrinkly sheep are 
unprofitable, although your article de- 
clares that Australian sheep owners 
would make no such concession. 

Since last writing heavy thunder 
storms have brought some relief to 
the drought-stricken areas of north 














This is the Australian Ram We Referred to as “Wrinkly” to Which Our Australian Correspondent Takes Exception 


have to explain that the very reverse 
is the case. 

The very smallest, and the most 
wrinkled Merino sheep ever seen in 
Australia came from the United States. 
They were tried by several progres- 
sive and influential men during a pe- 
riod of fourteen to fifteen years, and 
as they were found quite unsuitable 
they were discarded, and wiped com- 
pletely out. The Merino sheep of to- 
day throughout Australia is a _ big 
framed, bold fronted, plain bodied type, 
carrying a long staple of wool of good 


3,000 guinea ram that it was small of 
frame. Anyone who had an oppor- 
tunity for standing over the ram, 
would have been struck by its size. 
Referring again to your article in 
the November issue, you state, “On the 
rich pastures of Australia these small 
wrinkly, heavily wooled Merinos are 
undoubtedly a profitable sheep.” The 
facts happen to be quite otherwise. 
Small wrinkly Merinos are absolutely 
the most unprofitable type of sheep an 
Australian sheep owner could handle. 
and consequently they are not handled. 





Queensland but southern Queensland 
and northwest New South Wales are 
still in the grip of a drought of great 
If sufficient rain does not 
fall before March next there is likely 
to be unprecedented losses in the 
western parts of New South Wales. 
As is generally the case when feed is 
disappearing on account of drought 
the rabbit pest. looms big—as these 
vermin make a big inroad into the fast 
vanishing pastures. There is no indi- 


severity. 


cation whatever that the rabbit pest is 
the 


diminished in Australia despite 
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vast sums that have been and are still 
being expended annually to fight it. 
They are now swarming over the 
country, and the only holdings which 
are free are those where the proprie- 
tors have securely fenced with netting 
—boundaries as well as_ subdivision, 
and have dug out all burrows and de- 
stroyed all harbor for the pest. This 
method involves a huge outlay, but it 
pays in the long run. 

The meat trade and the slaughtering 
of meat in America is,of necessity, very 
different to Australia, but it may in- 
terest your readers to know that a 
controversy exists in this country on 
freezing at up-country depots as 
against railing live stock to metropoli- 
tan markets and slaughtering and 
freezing there. Country killing ap- 
pears to appeal to most practical men 
theoretically—but it is only when con- 
fronted with the application of the 
theories that the impracticability of 
the idea becomes apparent. Mg. R. M. 
Pitt of Pitt Son & Badgery Lt., whom 
I have quoted before in these columns, 
has expressed himself on the subject as 
follows: 

“It is quite true that I always have 
been in favor of country killing for ex- 
port, if continuous supplies can be 
guaranteed. On several occasions I 
have given evidence beforé various 
commissions to that effect. But the fly 
in the ointment is the unreliability of 
the seasons. Either a drought or a 
too wet season interrupts your ‘sup- 
plies, and for an indefinite period your 
works are idle, which is fatal to their 
commercial success. With your works 
in Sydney, you are independent of a 
sectional drought, because you can 
draw your supplies from whichever 
districts that are best off, and thereby 
be assured of supplies for all depart- 
ments of the industry. 

“Still, I have consistently pointed out 
that the nearer to the pastures you can 
kill your stock the better the quality 
of the meat for export. The crux of 
the matter, however, is the continuity 
of supplies. We have never been able 
to get that continuity, we cannot get 
it today, and there is no indication that 
we will be able to get it in the near 
future. 


“For the metropolitan trade, country 
killing in my opinion is impracticable, 
as you come up against the additional 
problem of refrigeration, and it has 
you beaten from the start. When you 
put the chilled meat into the railway 
vans you are faced with a rising tem- 
perature ensuing, through slow transit, 
which spoils the appearance and keep- 
ing qualities of the meat. In this con- 
nection I would point out that a few 
years ago we could get frozen meat 
down from Aberdeen—a distance of 
187 miles—in twelve hours. Today it 
takes twenty-four to twenty-six hours. 
More than twice as long! What can 
you do with railway transit like that? 
Aberdeen too, is closer to the Sydney 
market than any other country works 
would be, so that the railway journey 
would be longer And longer, with oth- 
ers, according to distance. 

“The railways cannot deliver chilled 
meat satisfactorily even from Home- 
bush Bay abattoirs to the city, a dis- 
tance of nine miles! So what chance 
has country killing except for export?” 

I have before me now the experi- 
ence of the Hon. W. Angliss, of Wm. 
Angliss & Co. Proprietary, Ltd., who 
are among the best known and most 
successful of our meat. traders, and 
who have just completed their country 
killing works at Forbes at a cost of 
considerably over $500,000. In a let- 
ter Mr. Angliss says: 

“In connection with the killing and 
handling of frozen or chilled meat, I 
might mention that just recently the 
W. Australfan government asked me 
to visit their state and go into the 
matter with them. In my report to 
them I strongly advised them not to 
attempt to handle frozen or chilled 
meat for local purposes, as it would 
only result in absolute failure, pointing 
out to them that the public at all times 
would pay higher prices for freshly- 
killed meat than for meat that had 
been frozen or had been some days in 
the chilling chambers. Chilling meat 
is all right so long as it can be dis- 
posed of within about two days after 
it has been killed. 

“In June, 1915, when the big 
drought broke up and stock was with- 
held from market owing to its poor 
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condition, our firm offered here in Mel- 
bourne frozen mutton and lamb at just 
about half the price of fresh meat, and 
we tried the experiment of opening a 
shop in Richmond (one of the poorer 
class suburbs) where nothing but 
frozen meat was offered for sale. 

“In spite of the high prices of fresh 
meat, and the very much lower prices 
put on the frozen product, we found 
it impossible to run this shop at a 
profit, although the stock was invoiced 
up at about 2c to 3c per pound under 
what they could obtain fresh mutton 
and lamb. After running for some 
weeks we eventually had to close 
down. This was at a time when we 
were doing all we possibly could to 
force the frozen meat trade. 

“At heart I am in favor of country 
killing just as I am in favor of uni- 
versal peace. The only question is, is 
it practicable, in this drought-subject 
country ?” 

The yardings of stock at Homebush, 
the Sydney Metropolitan yards, for the 
six years, 1913 to 1918, inclusive, were 
as follow: . 


Sheep Cattle 
13 ae 3,230,000 280,000 
TON 5. ae 2,800,000 266,600 
BOO nbs ike 2,955,000 207 ,000 
BIRO 5 1,830,000 148,000 
| SEEN eS s 1,510,000 141,000 
1918 (11 months) ' 1,940,000 140,500 


It was held that the drought was re- 
sponsible for the increase during the 
eleven months of this year, as the fig- 
ures for the last two morths were 
524,000 sheep and 26,500 cattle, as 
compared with 207,000 and 17,000 in 
August and September when _ the 
drought was less rigorous. 

A comparative table of freights 
showing the difference in the freights 
of live stock and carcasses is as fol- 
lows: The cost per head of live bul- 
locks to Sydney is: 


Distance Live Stock Carcasses 


in Per Per Per Rer 
miles truck head truck head 
100 .$16.00 $1.12 $12.00 $ .67 
200 . 25.00 3.25 21.00 1.32 
300 . 40.00 4.15 40.00 2.00 
400 . 50.00 5.00 55.00 2.75 
500 . 55.00 5.80 70.00 3.50 


These figures certainly favor coun- 
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try freezing from the freight aspect, but 
of course there are many other aspects 
which affect the situation. In the first 
place there is the strong preference 
people have for fresh meat as com- 
pared with frozen. Then there is the 
natural desire for stock owners to sell 
in the highest market—and they would 
not hesitate to send their stock past 
the local freezing works if the metro- 
politan market offered better values. 
Then there is the question of idleness 
of works due to variation of season. 
Stock must be in good condition for 
freezing—and in a country like Aus- 
tralia the seasons are very variable. 
At the present time out of fifty-seven 
pastoral districts in New South Wales 
no less than thirty-four are officially 
described as very poor to very bad— 
on account of drought. 
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ERADICATE THE SCAB 





My excuse for appearing in print 
with reference to the scab is the fact 
that during forty years’ experience in 
handling sheep, I have learned a few 
things. Many. of the lessons have been 
very expensive and I myself have paid 
for them. We are probably all consti- 
tuted alike in this respect, that other 
people’s experiences do not profit us. 
We must learn the lessons of life 
from personal experience. 

On page 58 of the February num- 
ber, under the caption “Scab Epidemic 
in the Corn Belt, J. E. P.,” this be- 
ing Mr. James Poole, of Chicago, who 


always knows what he is _ writing 
about, advises that there is a “serious 
outbreak of scab in the corn belt 


states,” and that it “has resulted in re- 
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guage, told us that we were a set of 
boobs to have permitted such a con- 
dition, and we would have applauded 
Mir. Poole for telling us in plain lan- 
guage what we already knew. As- 
suming that Mir. Poole would have 
continued on in his talk and told us 
how we could have prevented such an 
unfortunate state of affairs, we would 
have probably listened to him in si- 
lence, because he would have told us 
that at a very nominal expense, we 


could insure the sheep industry 
against the tremendous loss that 
comes from scab epidemics by dip- 


ping annually or semi-annually. Mr. 
Poole, however, would not have gone 
so far, as he would have said in his 
own mind: “I am a newspaper man, 
not a sheep man, and therefore would 
not be considered an authority upon 











RAISING REAL SHORTHORNS 





Our executive committeeman for the 
state of Washington, F. M. Rothrock, 
in company with Mr. Day, started 
breeding Shorthorns a few years ago. 
Last month he exhibited at the Short- 
horn Congress and Sale in Chicago and 
won more than his share of prizes. 
After the show everything was sold 
and the two highest priced bulls of the 
sale came from the Rothrock consign- 
ment, one bull bringing $5,000 and 
another $2,500. We would rather see 
Mr. Rothrock breeding purebred sheep 
but since he won’t do that we are 
glad that he has won distinction as a 
Shorthorn breeder. That is the next 
best thing. 


Group of “Dickie Merino Ewes” at Dickie, Wyoming 


striction of the feeder movement and 
rigid regulations as to dipping.” He 
calls attention to the fact that “Iowa 
sent a lot of.scabby Western stuff to 
Chicago that was only half fat,” 
“killers taking the stuff at a discount,” 
although it would have gone _ into 
Eastern territory for finishing had 
dipping been possible during 
weather.” He further states that “this 
outbreak will result in rigid dipping 
regulations next season.” 

Mr. Poole wrote the above as a 
news item, for which the National 
Wool Grower pays him. But, if we 
could have held our annual conven- 
tion and could Mr. Poole have been 
there to talk to us, he would have 
probably in very plain, forcible lan- 


cold 








such a subject.” I am going to say 
with earnestness that I am an author- 
ity on scab. My record is back of 
this statement. With forty years’ ex- 
perience in handling sheep, thirty- 
three years of this time on the range, 
and at one time in a very large way, 
I have a record of no government or 
state inspector ever finding scab in 
my flocks with the exception of one 
time, and in that case, although it was - 
very cold and the ewes were forward 
with lamb, and there were no dipping 
facilities that could be reached, I im- 
mediately arranged as best I could and 
dipped them. 

Before stating the remedy I will 
first analyze Mr. Poole’s news item 
and amplify it. Why did fIowa 
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have a lot of scabby Western sheep 
and lambs? Simply because the rigid 
regulations of a few years ago with 
reference to scab had been abandoned. 
Shipments were made from Western 
ranges without, or at best, very indif- 
ferent inspection, feeders bought them 
on the markets and shipped them to 
their farms without dipping. There 
are very few farmers that are equipped 
with sheep dipping conveniences; 
there are few farmers who understand 
how to dip sheep, although the scab 
in its incipiency is very easy to cure; 
farmers not knowing how to go at it 
and dreading the ordeal, will load their 
sheep or lambs up as soon as they 
find they have the scab and ship them 
to market, regardless of the loss in- 
curred. Back of this is the man on 
the range, who possibly finds or pos- 
sibly does not know that he has. scab 
in his flock. At any rate, his sheep 
and lambs, when ready for market, are 


fire. 


Let us consider the matter from a 
monetary standpoint. Will the feed- 
ers in the corn belt, upon whom .we 
depend for competition “to” make a 
good market for our lambs, come back 
after they have been badly+burned? Is 
it not to the interest of, the Western 
range men to have the feeder who 
buys his lambs at least make market 
price for his feed and labor out of his 
purchase? Note, please, that I asked 
if it were not desirable that we have 
feeders to 
make a good market for our lambs. It 
is a well known fact that the packers 
will find a market for all kinds of 
sheep and lambs, whether they are fat 
or whether they are poor, provided the 
price is in line with what they can get 
out of them by slaughtering and hand- 
ling the product. Eliminate the feed- 
er from the market when our lambs 
are being shipped, and the price of 
feeding lambs would not only be low- 
ered, but the price of every lamb we 
ship would also be lowered, because 
when the cheaper grades of meat are 
put on the market in large quantities, 


it at once has a disastrous effect upon 
meat of better quality. 
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shipped, and scab is spread fike ‘wild-. 





The following resolution was passed 
without a dissenting vote at the last 
convention of the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association : 

“Whereas, Under the co-operation of 
the. Bureau of Animal Industry and 
the State Live Stock Sanitary Board 
some years ago, the scabies was near- 
ly eradicated from the flocks of the 
state, and 

Whereas, The disease has since re- 
appeared in several parts of the state, 
and constitutes a serious menace to the 
sheep industry, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That we 
most urgently recommend that the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board issue 
an order requiring the dipping of ail 
sheep within the state, at such time as 
they think needful and 


Be It Further Resolved, That we 
most earnestly request the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry to 
again place its employes in, the field in 
sufficient numbers to effectively. co- 
operate with the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board and secure the com- 
plete eradication of this disease, and 

Further Resolved, That we recom- 
mend that the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association appoint a legislative com- 
mittee to confer*with the State Live 
Stock Sanitary Board, and to draft 
such amendments to the existing san- 
itary laws of the. state as may be 
deemed necessary to protect the health 
of Idaho’s sheep.” 


Note, please, that the first preamble 
of this resolution states that “Under 
the co-operation o fthe Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry and the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board some years ago, the 
scabies was nearly eradicated from 
the flocks of the state.” All old tim- 
ers in the sheep business can recall 
when state inspection was a farce, and 
when sheep sold just as well if they 
had the scab as they did if they were 
free of it. I myself, in those days in 
buying sheep, made no difference in 
the price, and I bought hundreds of 
thousands of them. They were either 
scabby or had been exposed to the 
scab and it was necessary to dip them 
all anyway, and the cost of dipping 
was the same whether the sheep. were 
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scabby or not, therefore scabby 
sheep were not discriminated against. 
There came a time when the gov- 
ernment, and very wisely, said the 
scab must be cleaned up. The govern- 
ment had no jurisdiction over the scab 
in the different states, but could pre- 
vent scabby or exposed sheep from 
crossing state lines. Every range state 
and territory; at first resented the idea 
of having inspectors from the Bureau 
of Animal Industry within their bor- 
ders. At the first meeting of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association that I ever 
attend I offered a_ resolution asking 
for Federal aid in handling the scab, 
the situation being very serious. It 
aroused a storm of indignation and the 
resolution was tabled. However, in a 


‘ short time the sheep men found out 


that the scab was a real menace to the 
sheep industry and that handling the 
business was greatly hampered 


“through the free movement from state 


to state being restricted. Govern- 
ment aid was sought and the result, 
as stated in the preamble of, 'the reso- 
lution, was that scab was nearly 
cleatted up in the state of Idaho 
through the co-operation ofthe Fed- 
eral and state inspectors. [‘!think, in 
fact it was entirely cleaned up, not 
only in Idaho, but throughout the en- 
tire range country. Scabs seem to de- 
velop from nowhere in particular, and 
once started spread with great rapid- 
ity. When the scab first started in 
Idaho last summer the proper thing to 
have done was to have immediately 
dipped all the sheep in the state. [| 
make that statement knowing that ev- 
ery man in the state of Idaho who has 
not had the scab in his flock will not 
agree with me, and even those who 
may have it will say they had run their 
sheep for five or six years without 
having any scab and it would have 
been an unnecessary expense and 
hardship on the sheep to have been 
obliged to dip them each year. In an- 
swer, I would say that when it is prop- 
erly done, it is not a hardship on the 
sheep, but it is really beneficial. Fur- 
ther, when done at the right time, the 
expense is a mere trifle, and there is 
a broader view to be taken of that 
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matter, and that is the injury done to 
the sheep industry throughout the 
whole country by an epidemic of scab 
in some one locality. Had there not 
been scab in a few localities in the 
West, there would not have been scab- 
by sheep and lambs shipped from Io- 
wa to the markets. Such a state of af- 
fairs not only injuries the locality 
from, which the sheep are shipped to 
market and the particular feeder who 
may have bought from, but it injures 
the sheep ‘business throughout the 
whole of the United States. 

[ am advised that certain sheep in 
Idaho have been dipped six times 
since last fall. If this is true, the prob- 
abilities are that they have not even 
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entirely so, in every state where sheep 
are kept, and there are sheep in smal- 
ler or greater numbers in every state 
in the union, sheep should be dipped 
at least once a year. It would even 
be better that they be dipped twice 
with some standard dip. Sheep dipped 
properly with lime and sulphur dip 
that has been properly made, can pass 
over exposed ranges for a considerable 
time. I have had them go for -six 
month periods for several years with- 
out being affected. It is for that rea- 
son that I say the lime and sulphur 
dip should be used where the scab is 
prevalent. Sheep once cleaned up can 
then be kept perfectly clean for all 
time with semi-annual or even annual 
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NO WOOL SOLD YET 





No wool has been sold at the shear- 
ing pens in Arizona so far this year. 
About six or seven cars have been 
consigned to Boston, with the idea of 
having this wool sold upon arrival, 
and two or three Boston wool brokers 
there and at Phoenix, are soliciting 
consignments of wool, but are making 
no-offers*whatever to buy. 

The wool this year, is considered a 
little better than last. 

We are paying the shearers at the 
present time 21% cents per head for 
shearing, they to board themselves. 
This is based on the price of 50 cents - 
or better given at Boston for Terri- 








yet been cured. There can be but two 
reasons for failure to cure the scab 
with at least two dippings (and I have 
cured hundreds of thousands of scabby 
sheep with one dipping). One would 
be carelessness in doing the work and 
the other in using an ineffectual dip. 
To my knowledge there is but one dip 
that is absolutely sure for a bad case 
of scabs, and for stopping the spread 
of scab, and that'is lime and sulphur. 
The logical thing to do under present 
conditions is to strictly enforce quar- 
antines against sheep with scab, dip 
them at once with lime and sulphur, 
and also dip sheep that are running on 
the range that have been exposed, 
with lime and sulphur. Then when 
the scab is again nearly cleaned up, or 





The Lambing Shed of James Farmer Near Bliss, Idaho 


dipping. As far as my sheep con- 
tracting the scab is concerned, I am 
not at all fearful, as it has been many 
years since the scab has had any ter- 
rors for me, but for the good of the 
industry fron’ many different 
points, one of the most important be- 
ing that of credit, it is time that we 
give this matter the serious attention 
it demands and see to it that never 
again do we have scab epidemics. Ad- 
vocates of compulsory dipping have 
not been popular with the sheepmen, 
and by writing this article I will not 
add to my popularity with some of my 
sheep friends. Nevertheless, I* know 
I am right and feel that it is my duty 
to say so most emphatically. 
A, J. KNOLLIN. 


view 


torial staple wool, at this time. With 
the addition of shearing expense, sacks, 
shearing pens, etc., it makes the total 
price 31% cents. 

Very little shearing has been done 
before lambing, and the bulk of the 
wool will be sheared, starting about 
April 1. 

There is some green feed, but it is 
very short. We have had rains, but 
the weather has continued unusually 
cold, thirty days later than usual on 
the-désert. It usually warms up about 
February 1, but at this writing, March 
1, we have had nearly freezing. weather, 
especially at night. 


M. I. POWERS. 
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Easter is.to be lamb day. 
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SHEEP TRADE PROBLEMS 
owe 
By C. H. Shurte. 

Unless the American public is pre- 
pared to increase consumption of lamb 
it must accept higher clothing cost 
without protest. The campaign to in- 
crease the farm flocks of the country 
has been based largely on the wool 
needs of the nation, which are rapidly 
increasing. The whole world is un- 
doubtedly short of wool stocks, hav- 
ing been reduced by war waste, so that 
inferior fabrics by the increased use 
of shoddy are inevitable. 
this, wool 


Realizing 
dealers and weavers have 


been shouting lustily for more sheep, 
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high prices at irregular intervals to 
unload at a loss after carrying the 
stock one or two seasons. Each re- 
curring boom has witnessed a scram- 
ble to buy ewes at high prices; on the 
resultant breaks the stuff has been jet- 
tisoned for anything it would bring. 
By these mutations an incredible sum, 
in the aggregate, has been sunk in the 
sheep business during the past thirty 
years by farmers east of the Missouri 
River, and if the signs are not awry, 
they have been doing the same thing 
recently, unprecedented prices having 
been paid for the large number of 
ewes secured by the cornbelt during 


the summer of 1918. Bad lamb mar- 
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past year by salvage of native lambs 
and investment in Western stock. In- 
diana has not been alone in prosecut- 
ing this raise-more-sheep campaign, 
under the impression that the country 
is short of meat, and it spells disaster 
unless a market can be provided. It 
is not my intention to decry sheep hus- 
bandry; on the contrary my own busi- 
ness interests justify me in advocating 
more sheep, but I do not desire expan- 
sion of the industry with disastrous 
results and that is what we are threat- 
ened with unless an outlet can be 
found for the meat surplus that is in- 
evitable. If this increase could be dis- 
tributed all the year round there would 
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conscious that there would be a place 
to put any possible increase in wool 
production, but the hard- 
headed fact that unless lamb consump- 
tion can be increased, added wool pro- 
duction will be merely temporary. 
Measured by demand for lamb and 
mutton there is an excess of ewes in 
the United States today, consequently 
Owners must either effect a material 
reduction in maintenance cost or pro- 
duce lambs at a loss. 


ignoring 


No prophet is 
needed to determine which horn of the 
dilemna they will take, history having 
a habit of repeating itself and the his- 
tory of the sheep business has been 


that the country has stocked up at 


kets since these éwes: were 
have exerted a discouraging influence, 
some of them having already been re- 
turned to market. The farmer en- 
thuses readily during high price per- 
iods, but is as promptly discouraged 
by unsatisfactory results and nothing 
is more calculated to repress enthu- 
siasm than the kind of markets we 
wrestled with until a few weeks ago. 
Undoubtedly we are facing a period 
of vast and probably excessive produc- 
tion of lamb, measured by consump- 
tive requirements. Statistics gathered 
by the Indiana Experiment Station 
show that farm flocks in that state 
have increased 40 per cent during the 


bought 





be less cause for concern, but unfortu- 
nately the bulk of the native crop is 
sent to market during the August to 
December period when markets are 
full of Western stock, usually resulting 
in demoralization. We had a taste of 
that last September and the new crop 
of natives will be 30 to 40 per cent 
larger, consequently one may look for 
trouble next fall. Nature has so plan- 
ned that the major part of the lamb 
crop goes to market during the last 
half of the year and natives being un- 
fit for feeding purposes must go into 
immediate consumption, as packers do 
not care to freeze the carcasses, hence 
nobody is to blame for what ensues. 
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Consumption is not flexible... When 
pork loins drop the market invariably 
responds, but in the case of lamb and 
mutton it is possible to sell just so 
much and no more, regardless of price. 
During such periods, in an effort to 
work the surplus into consumptive 
channels prices are cut to a point 
where production is unprofitable, the 
result being heavy losses both to 
Western flock owners and farmers. _ 


My observation has convinced me 
that 75 per cent of the Western ewes 
that go into farmers’ hands to found 
small farm flocks never do their own- 
ers any good. Many of them come 
back to market in poorer condition 
than when they went out, after raising 
a small crop of inferior lambs. A cus- 
tomer of mine had afi experience of 
this nature last swmmer, sending back 
a band of Western yearling ewes, a 
third of which were culls. They pro- 
duced a crop of runty lambs weighing 
around fifty pounds and would have 
penalized him severely but for the 
fact that he bought them low. My 
opinion is that no farmer is warranted 
in buying ewes for breeding purposes 
unless he understands sheep, and I am 
also convinced that until we adopt the 
English system in the cornbelt, aban- 
doning pasture and substituting the 
forage crop system, few good lambs 
will be raised in the cornbelt. Pas- 
tures become infested with parasites 
even in the hands of a good farmer 
and nobody ever succeeded in getting 
results with such conditions. 


Now as to increasing mutton and 
lamb consumption. Doubtless it can 
be done, but the campaign will neces- 
sarily be long, as prejudice is not eas- 
ily routed and many are undoubtedly 
prejudiced against both lamb and mut- 
ton. In the first place we need fewer 
and better lambs, a fact that should be 
impressed on the farmer who is now 
marketing 50 per cent of his crop as 
culls. He does not know what the 
stuff costs to raise and is merely 
creating ruinous competition for the 
legitimate sheepman. The next step 
will be interesting the consumer in 
the merits of lamb as a_ palatable, 
wholesome meat. This can be done 
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by means of demonstrations and ad- 
vertising, the packer being in a posi- 
tion to lend valuable assistance by de- 
voting part of the newspaper and mag- 
azine space he purchases to boosting 
lamb. Packers have centered their 
publicity energy on their specialties, 
such as the “Ham, what am,” canned 
goods and soaps. They have given 
hog product, especially smoked meat, 
the benefit of millions of dollars in ad- 
vertising, practically ignoring lamb, 
and I would suggest that they change 
their policy in this respect as it is tan- 
tamount to discrimination against the 
sheep grower. Let the packer devote 
a third of his magazine and newspaper 
space to exploiting the merits of lamb 
for the next six months, follow this 
up with demonstrations and urging re- 
tailers to push lamb, and I believe we 
will find ourselves in better position 
next fall when the period of excess 
marketing comes around. Packers are 
as much interested in increasing con- 
sumption as anybody; more so in fact, 
as it is practically incumbent on them 
to clear the supply, and freezing the 
surplus is always in the nature of a 
gamble. I have talked with butchers 
who have specialized in lamb and in- 
variably they have told me that it is 
profitable, but the average retailer ex- 
acts exorbitant prices, thus killing the 
trade. That there are too many mar- 
kets, necessitating excessive charges to 
atone for deficient volume is not open 
to dispute and it is my opinion that 
eventually the packers will be com- 
pelled to protect themselves and pro- 
ducers by assuming confrol of distri- 
bution of all meats. When prices 
were low it was possible to retail on 
the present extravagant basis, but that 
time has passed forever. Give con- 
sumers access to lamb and mutton at 
prices proportionate to wholesale cost 
at the cooler and the problem _ will 
have been solved. However for the 
present we must reckon with the re- 
tailer and the first step will logically 
be to interest consumers who will de- 
mand lamb, thus forcing market men 
to handle it. 


A visit to any meat market in towns 
of 25,000 to 100,000 population will 
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disclose a. condition anything but cal- 
culated to stimulate the sale of lamb. 
All the show places are devoted to 
canned goods and packer specialtics, 
especially sausage, the manufacture 
and sale of which is highly profitable. 
Beef is placed where the customer 
can see it, attractive piles of bacon are 
distributed in windows and show cases, 
hams are cut in two halves, frequent- 
ly surmounted by tasty lithographs 
supplied by the owner of the brand, 
but when you look for lamb none will 
be seen. I have made a practice of 
asking for it in towns of 25,000 to 75,- 
000 population, only to be told by the 
market man that he did not handle it, 
advancing an excuse more or less illog- 
ical. Sometimes he drags a shoulder 
or rack from the depths of his cooler, 
but it is rarely attractive in appearance. 
All this could be changed by a_ cam- 
paign of publicity, as when the public 
demands an article the purveyor in- 
variably complies: Induce a few shop- 
men in these towns to make a selling 
drive on lamb and the others will 
speedily follow. Packers have largely 
increased consumption of sausage and 
bacon by persistent advertising, even 
placarding billboards with artistic pos- 
ters. A few years ago the American 
people ate only a limited quantity oi 
sausage, having increased consumption 
of that article about 1000 per cent in 
a few years, simply because packers 
decided that a market for sausage must 
be made. In a similar manner they 
have cultivated an appetite for smoked 
meats so that pushing lamb is not a 
hopeless task. Let the slogan, ‘Eat 
More Lamb,” be sounded everywhere; 
tell the public that unless it uses 
lamb, wool cannot be produced ‘profit- 
ably, that clothing will continue high, 
and always lay stress on the palatabil- 
ity of this meat, using the English ex- 
ample as an argument. 


Meanwhile production of an excess 
of inferior native lambs should be de- 
precated. I believe the legitimate part 
ofthe farmer in mutton and wool pro- 
duction is feeding Western-bred stock, 
and that more profit will accrue from 
that branch of the industry than rais- 
ing lambs, at least until the average 
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farmer knows more about handling 
sheep than at present. Booming the 
business is questionable policy as_ it 
merely induces amateurs to undertake 
something without possessing the ex- 
perience essential to success. It means 
creating ruinous competition, disas- 
trous alike to the Western breeder and 
the farmer. The West can produce all 
the feeding lambs grain farmers can 
finish, and should from now on refuse 
to send aged ewes to the central mar- 
kets unless fat enough to kill. These 
ewes go into farmers’ hands for breed- 
ing purposes ,produce a crop of indif- 
ferent lambs and furnish competition 
for the Westerner—that is one of the 
bad features of the business. My ad- 
vice to the farmer buying old ewes is 
to feed and market them fat, as in no 
other manner can they be handled as 
profitably. Whenever the average far- 
mer attempts to raise a crop of lambs 
with aged Western ewes he rides for a 
fall unless he is an expert at the 
game, which few are. 


We have had a phenomenal Febru- 
ary advance in prices, but it has been 
due wholly to scarcity, present indica- 
tions being for a high market until 
next September when another gtut of 
Western and native lambs, similar to 
that of last year, is probable. Feeders 
will naturally be wary after their re- 
cent experience, especially Iowa peo- 
ple who were responsible for the good 
market for thin Western lambs last 
sumimer. Low prices next fall will 
stimulate liquidation, which is always 
ruinous, as those who put in breeding 
stock at high prices last summer are 
nervous. 


The wool situation has improved ma- 
terially, the fact having been disclosed 
that world’s stocks are small. Eastern 
interests have been making palpable 
efforts to break prices for the purpose 
of establishing a low trading basis for 
the reception of the new clip, but no 
logical reason for such a condition 
exists. 
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Help boost the campaign to have all 
the people eat lamb on Easter—let’s 
make it “lamb day.” 
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FEBRUARY WEATHER ON 
WESTERN RANGES 


By J. Cecil Alter 

Excellent weather prevailed over 
the winter ranges of the West during 
February, according to reports com- 
piled by U. S. Weather Bureau of- 
ficials. Temperatures were compara- 
tively mild over most of the region, 
without especially cold weather except 
in Montana and part of Wyoming 
where it was severely cold during the 
last week. The month was cloudy with 
a fairly large number of storms, and 
snow was rather heavy the 
Rockies, but appreciably lighter to the 
east. 
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for some time. The general prospects 
for spring pasturage have been great- 
ly improved by the month’s moisture 
and warmth. Lambing has been local- 
parts of Nevada, Idaho, and 
Washington, under conditions that are 
not especially favorable. 
Utah—Frequent snow storms made 
the winter range accessible practically 
all month. Mild temperatures with no 
severe cold spells were highly favor- 
able, and prevented the accumulationof 
deep snow on the west deserts. How- 
ever, deep snow in central and south 
central sections prevented the move- 
ments of stock and feed and some 
sheep and cattle losses were reported. 
Goats in the southern counties have 
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Docking With The Ellenwood Iron In. Wyoming 


The frequency of storms rendered 
continuous access to practically all 
the winter ranges, and where snowfall 
was heavy at the moderate altitudes, 
the intervening warmth prevented a 
detrimental accumulation. However, 
deep snow continued to hinder the 
movement of livestock and feed, and 
prevented access to much of the win- 
ter range in parts of Utah and New 
Mexico, where there were some losses 
of both cattle and sheep. 


Feeding has continued quite general- 
ly, though owing to the mildness of 
the winter to date, feed supplies are 


holding out fairly well, excepting only 
where the snow layer has been deep 


wintered very well. Feed is becoming 
scarce in some regions of deep snow. 
Prospects are good for spring pastur- 


age. 


Nevada—\Veather conditions aver- 
aged favorable. Good snow storms 
were frequent, but temperatures were 
uniformly mild with no severe condi- 
tions. Deep snow on the higher ranges 
made it necessary to feed practically 
all cattle and sheep. Lambing was in 
progress on ranches in the western 
portion during the latter part of the 
month. 


Idaho—The month averaged wetter 
and warmer than usual, conditions be- 
ing somewhat unfavorable for feeding. 
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Stock that have been fed this winter 
are thriving, but those on the open 
range are in poor shape. Lambing has 
begun locally, and the cold rains are 
bad for young lambs. 


Montana—Storms were frequent, 
but temperatures were mild until the 
last week when it became severely 
cold. Stock, however, remained in fine 
condition generally. Rustling contin- 
ued generally over the state during the 
first three weeks, after which general 
feeding was necessary. The open win- 
ter to date makes it appear that the 
feed supplies on hand will be sufficient 
for the winter. There is much black- 
leg reported in Phillips County. 

Wyoming—Mild weather prevailed 
during the first three weeks, but the 
last week was cold. Ranges were al- 
ternately closed and opened by good 
falls of snow and ensuing warmth, and 
there was not a great deal of feeding 
near the range country. Stock con- 
tinued in generally good condition, as 
stock moisture was ample. Feed was 
holding out well. Slight losses are 
mentioned in the extreme northeast- 
ern portion from blackleg. 


Colorado—Nearly normal conditions 
of temperature and precipitation oc- 
curred over the state generally, with- 
out severe weather. Range stock con- 
tinued in good condition generally, ex- 
cept in southeastern, and extreme east- 
ern counties, where they are locally in 
fair to poor condition. Considerable 
feeding was done over the state. 
Range feed was unusually short in the 
western portion, though four inches of 
snow at the end of the month on the 
range west of Mack was rendering a 
broad area available for grazing. 

West Texas—About the usual 
amount of snow fell, at timely inter- 
vals, and temperatures were near nor- 
mal, without important cold spells. 
Weather conditions were thus rather 
favorable on livestock generally, 
though there was considerable feed- 
ing. Stock remained in good shape ex- 
cept locally. 


New Mexico—The weather was 
warmer than usual, and precipitation 
was above normal. Range and stock 
conditions were not much improved, 
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however, as deep snow caused heavy 
losses, especially in the higher eastern 
counties. In the central, southern and 
western counties the winter range was 
more open and larger areas of feed 
were available, which was a favorable 
condition. 


Arizona—Snow covered the higher 
northern counties much of the month, 
though mild weather caused heavy 
melting of the abundant snows that 
came, especially at the lower altitudes. 
Winter forage showed considerable 
improvement as a result of the warmth 
and moisture, especially the rain in the 
southern portion. The stock reflected 
the improved condition of the grazing. 
Feeding continuel over the snow cov- 
ered sections of the state. 


California—Stock were excellent and 
ranges fine, in the northern portion, 
the spring growth of feed being con- 
siderably ahead of last year. Recent 
snows have improved water prospects 
on the mountain summer ranges. 
More rain is needed in the southern 
portion, where cool weather has held 
back the growth of grass; however, 
even here the ranges are reported in 
good condition and all stock doing 
well. 

Washington-Oregon—(Baker) : Live 
stock in good shape, and are being fed. 
No grazing, as ranges are covered with 
(Walla Walla): All stock in ex- 
cellent condition; some lambing has 
started. Feeding is now general, 
though the snow cover is still light 
over most of the winter range. 


Salt Lake City, March 4, 1919. 


snow. 





OREGON WOOL APPRAISED 





J. F. Hansen, a sheep owner of 
Lakeview, Oregon, recently received 
the returns on the thirty-two bags of 
grease wool which he shipped last year 
to S. Koshland & Co., of Boston, un- 
der contract to the government. The 
clip was secured from 1,150 head of 
mixed sheep—Delane ewes and Lincoln 
bucks. 

Many sheep owners here have com- 
plained that their wool was not graded 
at all, or that the work appeared to be 
improperly done. However, the fol- 
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lowing shows that considerable care 
must have been exercised by the in- 
spectors in charge of the Koshland 
warehouses. The wool was graded as 
follows: Fine staple, 49 lbs. at 59%4c; 
fine clothing, 4,511 Ibs. at 5234c; half 
staple, 2,400 Ibs. at 6234c; half black, 
7 \bs. at 50¢; three-eighths staple, 1,- 
040 Ibs. at 60c; three-eighths black, 2 
Ibs. at 50c; one-quarter staple, 169 lbs. 
at 62c; low one-quarter staple, 284 lbs. 
6034 ; fine black, 61 Ibs. at 50c; medium 
black, 12 Ibs. at 55c; tags, 198 Ibs. at 
20c; dead, 8 Ibs. at 45c; and Murrain 
dead, 9 Ibs. at 25c. 


This brought a total of $4,925.45, 
which, less freight from Lakeview to 
Boston, and less 3 per cent war tax of 
$6.25, or $228.20, left a balance of $4,- 
697.25. To this the government added 
interest at 6 per cent from June 17 to 
November 11, 147 days, $115.07, leav- 
ing a net balance due Mr. Hansen of 
$4,812.32. The average price per pound 
was 548 cents, and the total weight 
was 8,774 lbs., an average of over 7% 
Ibs. per head. mF: Bi 





LONDON TO CARE 
FOR EUROPE FIRST 





According to a London cablegram to 
the News Record, the “British gov- 
ernment is opposed to issuing licenses 
for the export to America of wools 
bought at the auctions to start April 
2. Sir Arthur Goldfinch, director of 
raw materials, states that since the 
United States government elected to 
supply American requirements by a 
large Australian purchase no provision 
has been made by the British govern- 
ment to supply Americans out of the 
London stocks. The latter must first 
meet the requirements of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and _ other 
European Allies.” On this point A. M. 
Patterson says: “The present attitude 
toward the participation of American 
buyers in the London wool sales repre- 
sents no change in policy, as it was 
discussed as a probability when I was 
in England in December, and is based 
on a proper economy of shipping and 
labor.” 
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Boston Wool Market 


Government auction sales continue 
to be the most prominent feature of 
the wool market. In fact, there is very 
little doing in other circles, the firm 
grip on the market by the War De- 
partment making the rebalilitation of 
the wool trade a very slow process. 
Since the last report, Boston has had 
two series, one Feb. 5, 6 and 7, and 
the other Feb. 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Further evidence that the Govern- 
ment officials are thoorughly commit- 
ted to the auction plan, is found in re- 
cent happenings, where a request of 
certain New England manufacturers, 
that wools withdraw at the sales 
should be offered privately between 
sales at the withdrawal price, as flat- 
ly refused. Speaking for the War De- 
partment, Albert W. Elliott, who is 
announced from! Washington as being 
in full charge of the control and dis- 
tribution of the Government wool 
holdings, stated “that the Government 
-does not deem it advisable to accede 
to the request of the manufacturers, 
to state the withdrawal limits on the 
various lots of wool in the auction 
catalogues, or to set aside withdrawn 
lots of wool for sale at these with- 
drawal limits at private purchase af- 
ter the sale. Mr. Elliott further stat- 
ed that “the trade will be offered ade- 
quate supplies at the auctions as fast 
as the desire for the wool is mani- 
fested.” 


In this connection, it will be of in- 
terest to analyze the latest available 
Statistics of available wool supplies in 
this country. A ccording to the offi- 
cial report of the Bureau of Markets, 
published about the middle of Febru- 
ary, actual wool supplies Dec. 31, 1918, 
were approximately 460,000,000 
pounds. This toal included about 104,- 
000,000 pounds in the hands of deal- 
ers, 77,600,000 pounds in the hands of 
manufacturers, and 313,500,000 pounds 
in the hands of the Government. On 
the face of the returns, this indicates 
a toal of over 495,000,000 pounds, the 
discrepancy being officially explained 
by the fact that out of the 104,000,000 


By Our Boston Correspondent 


pounds reported by dealers, 34,000,000 
pounds had been already billed to the 
Government and was included in the 
statement of its holdings. This is 
rather a lame explanation of so large 
a discrenancy in Official. statistics, but 
it is all that is available at the mo- 
ment. 

At times, surprise has been express- 
ed at the large proportion of shabby 
and inferior wools included in each se- 
Officially, this is explained as 
being due to the wish to 


ries. 


allow no 
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chance for any prospective buyer to at- 
tribute his apathy and indifference 09 
the lack of the specific wools desired. 
Moreover, it is certain that the Gov- 
ernment, owning all the wool in the 
country at the end of 1918, had a tre- 
mendous amount of odds and ends, off 
grades, and inferior and shabby wools 
of every description, which must be 
disposed of. Under the terms of its 
bargain with the Western wool grow- 
ers, everything was taken, there being 


no opportunity to exercise discrimina- 
tion in buying, even to the extent for- 
merly possible for dealers. In every 
series to date a certain amount of 
these wools has found a purchaser, 
and the Government is just so much 
better off. 

Still, it is a tedious process to sell 
so large a volume of wool, and there 
is general relief in Government circles 
that an end has been put to the tak- 
ings. Outside of the auctions, very 
litle is being done. Dealers have 
bought scarcely anything on specula- 
tion. It is manifest that there is no 
inducement for such trading, as the 
mills can buy as cheaply as dealers. 
Wherever dealers have been the suc- 
cessful bidders in any of the auctions, 
the wool is wanted for topmaking pur- 
poses, or it has been bought on orders 
for their clients, the dealers’ financ- 
ing the operation when desired. 

Dealers are giving considerable at- 
tention to the problems connected 
with the marketing of the new domes- 
tic clip, the advance guard of which 
has already begun to move from the 
far Southwest. Shearing has been 
started in Arizona, and several car- 
loads of wool are reported to have 
been consigned to a Boston concern, 
Consensus of opinion here is that the 
rate of commission on consignments 
of Territory wool this year should be 
at least 2 to 2% cents per pound, in- 
stead of a lower rate, or a percentage 
basis, such as obtained before the war. 
Interest.on advances promises to vary 
according to the dealer, at from 6 to 
8 per cent. 

According to best opinion here it 
does not look so much like an exclu- 
sively consignment year as it did two 
months ago. One leading wool mer- 
chant is quoted as saying that where 
early in January he was decidedly of 
an opinion that this was to be a con- 
signment year, he had been forced to 
modify this opinion, and was now in- 
clined to believe that it would split fif- 
ty-fifty between consignment and pur- 
chase. Manufacturers and dealers are 








beginning to think that prices for the 
coming season will be about one-third 
less than for the previous season, pro- 
vided the Government makes no ma- 
terial reduction in its upset price be- 
tween now and July 1. 

Probably the most uncertain factor 
about the whole situation, is what 
Great Britain may do in regard to 
maintaining prices. The present min- 
imum price maintained by the United 
States at the official wool auctions is 
frankly based on the British civil is- 
sue price. Reports are conflicting as 
to what is proposed regarding this 
matter. It is reported that the British 
Government intends to stabilize prices 
by feeding wool to the approaching 
auctions only as it is needed. These 
auctions will be reswmed April 2, af- 
ter having been suspended for several 
years. 

Late cablegrams from London say 
that American buyers will not be al- 
lowed to buy Colonial wools at the 
April sales, unless the American Gov- 
ernment proves the necessity. Boston 
wool men suppose this to mean that 
if the United States urges necessity, 
that the 300,000 bales which was un- 
der negotiation when the armistice was 
signed, and which is already partly in 
this country, must, be taken to prove 
necessary. Determined efforts have 
been made to have this contract can- 
celled as far as possible. In any event, 
it is indicated that the necessities of 
the United Staes, if any exist, will be 
covered by shipments direct from Aus- 
tralia, and not from the London sales. 

President A. M. Patterson of the 
Textile Alliance has been recently 
quoted regarding this matter, as fol- 
lows: “The present attitude toward 
the participation of American buyers 
in the London wool sales, represents 
no change in policy, as it was discuss- 
ed as a probability when I was in Eng- 
land, in December, and is based on a 
proper economy of shipping and la- 
bor.” It has already been decided that 
the British Government will not take 
over the English wool clip this year, 
and all restrictions have been removed 
on trading by British manufacturers 
in South America. These things point 
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to a growing keenness of competition 
for wool in all markets not directly 
under control by Great Britain, mair- 
ly South America and South Africa. 
All operations have been suspended 


, in the Buneos Aires market, owing! to 


the long-continued strikes, which have 
now been going on for over 60 days, 
and appear to be no nearer a settle- 
ment than a month ago. This matter 
is complicated by the internal politics 
of Argentina, and the contest for con- 
trol between the Pro-Ally Congress 
and President Irigoyen. For the time 
wool buying there is at a standstill, 
though Boston houses have buyers on 
the spot to resume buying as soon as 
it can safely be done. Montevideo re- 
ports prices slightly below the parity 
of the Government wool sales. But 
for the strikes and the scarcity of 
shipping, it would be possible for deal- 
ers to bring wool from thence and un- 
dersell the Government in this market. 

Japanese buyers are reported to be 
steadily buying the best combing 
wools in South African markets. Brad- 


ford is also reported to be buying top- . 


making wools. It can not be learned 
that American buyers are doing any- 
thing, as shipping facilities are very 
poor, and exasperating delays are ex- 
perienced in getting cablegrams 
through to the Cape and the answers 
back. It is reported that it takes from 
15 to 20 days to send out a cablegram 
and get an answer, where under nor- 
mal conditions, the same service could 
be had in a few hours. Renewal of 
operations in foreign markets means 
competition for domestic wool, and 
barring the imposition of a tariff on 
wool by Congress, will have an_ im- 
portant effect on wool values in this 
country. 

The time limit set for the taking 
over by the Government of domestic 
wools expired March 1, and soon the 
various wool houses will be able to 
close the accounts with the wool grow: 
ers. Valuation commitees are well up 
with the work, and will shortly be able 
to retire from the service. As an ex- 
ample of the extent of this work, it 
may be mentiorred that the committee 
on scoured wool alone passed on 10,- 
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425 different lots, valued at something 
like $100,000,000, and during the time 
that the comimitee has been at work, 
revaluation has been necessary on only 
667 lots, and most of these were not 
changed. This experience is_ typical 
of the work of the other committees, 
though the full statistics are not yet 
available. 


Labor troubles have been an_ im- 
portant factor in the wool market for 
several weeks past. At Lawrence, the 
difficulties seem to be in a fair way 
to be settled, though at other points, 
notably at Passaic, N. J., the I. W. W. 
element is still giving lots of trouble. 
The 48-hour law has evidently come 
to stay, and with a readjustment oi 
wages, the wool manufacturing indus- 
try will be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of current conditions that 
promise profitable activity. In spite 
o fthe great volume of wool still own- 
ed by the Government, there will un- 
doubtedly be a market for the new do- 
mestic clip, the only serious question 
being the price. 

One of the most encouraging of re- 
cent straws was the liberal buying of 
the American Woolen Company on the 
closing day of the eighth series, Feb. 
21. This sale was devoted entirely to 
domestic wools, and out of total of- 
ferings of 7,900,000 pounds, the big 
concern took over 1,327,000 pounds. 
This total included over 351,000 
pounds fleeces and over 976,000 pounds 
Terirtories. This was in sharp distine- 
tion from, its attitude at previous se- 
ries, when its attitude of indifference 
had attracted wide attention. Settle- 
ment of the Lawrence strike would 
undoubtedly bring the big concern into 
the market for heavy supplies of wool, 
for that is where its largest mills are 
located. 


Everything points to the fact that 
conditions in the wool and wool manu- 
facturing industries are still far from 
settled. Even the manufacturers are 
no better able to steer a_ straight 
course than are the wool merchants 
or the wool growers. At a_ recent 
meeting of the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufactur- 


ers, a series of resolutions, passed 
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some time since by the War Service 
Committee of the Association, was 
confirmed and emphasized, and two 
points from this series may well be 
quoted here as the opinions held by a 
large section of the trade in the East: 

That temporary artificial and arbi- 
trary regulations of wool prices will 
cause suspension of business, stop- 
page of machinery and unemployment 
of labor in all branches of the indus- 
try with their attendant evils. 

That it is essential in the unani- 
mous opinion of the War Service Com- 
mittee of the wool manufacturing in- 
dustry that a return to an open world 
market should be effected with the 
least possible delay, and that wool in 
the possession of the Quartermaster’s 
Department should be sold by public 
and unrestricted auction. 





DIFFICULT LAMBING IN IDAHO 





Lambing conditions in Idaho are ab- 
solutely the worst we have experienced 
in twenty years. February presented 
a continuous downpour of rain and 
snow, extending into March. Young 
lambs are seriously stunted and older 
sheep are falling off in condition some- 
what. It is almost impossible to move 
feed in many localities, as roads are 
impassable. Feed yards and pens are 
a sea of mud. 

HUGH SPROAT, Idaho. 





SELLING WOOL AT 
SHEARING STATION 





Wool dealers are watching shearing 
stations around Chicago as the average 
hawk keeps his eyes peeled for a flock 
of chickens. “They want wool in the 
worst way,” said a shearer, “but are 
resorting to their old tactics, endeavor- 
ing to convince shearers that the mar- 
ket is going to pieces. Early sales 
around Chicago were made at 57@63 
cents per pound, that range being paid 
for several clips of lambs’ wool. Many 
in the trade believe that the cheap 
wools of the season will be sold early. 
In the fleece wool states there is a 
general disposition to hold, growers 
having distinct recollection of how 
they were gouged last season. In 
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many localities co-operative selling 
movements are being organized, which 
will have the effect of excluding the 
country dealer whose rake-off has al- 
ways been excessive.” 





LINCOLN AND 
RAMBOUILLET BULLETINS 





We have received from the Na- 
tional Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation an eight-page bulletin describ- 
ing the Lincoln sheep and showing 
photographs of typical Lincolns. From 
the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders’ Association we have a cir- 
cular giving the same details for Ram- 
bouillets. Both of these publications 
are very attractive and well worth 
reading. On receipt of a two-cent 
stamp we will forward copy of either 
bulletin. 





EWES MAKE MONEY 





When we sold our old ewes last fall 
we could not sell the tail end of them 
at all. We cut these out and put them 
on beet top silage and alfalfa hay, 
without grain. We _ shipped . these 
ewes last week. They weighed 114 
pounds and brought $11.15 per hun- 
dred, netting us over $11 a _ head. 
These ewes did well without grain, as 
can be seen from the returns, and we 
made money by feeding them. I be- 
lieve all the sheepmen in Idaho could 
well afford to feed their old ewes and 
would make money by doing so. I 
hope to see the time when all sheep- 
men will finish both their thin lambs 
and old ewes at home. 

JOHN HART, Idaho. 





FROM COLORADO 

Our winter range here is_ short. 
There are some sheep still on the 
range, but a great many are being fed, 
and most of the sheepmen are ex- 
pecting to feed some oil cake where 
the sheep are kept on the range. 

Hay is practically all sold. Most of 
it was sold at $15 a ton, but the stock- 
men are offering more now and can- 
not find any for sale. 

There are'a good many new men 
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going into the sheep business, and 
some of the old ones are going out. 
There seems to be a tendency to cut 
down on the size of the flocks of 
sheep, and most of the owners are cut- 
ting down by shipping out. Hence 
there are not so many sheep in this 
country as there were two years ago. 


MONT McCALL, Colorado. 





WINTER LAMBING RESULTS 





The winter lambing season in Idaho 
is about over and universally good re- 
sults are reported. The ewe bands 
were closely culled last fall, and they 
wintered in good condition, conse- 
quently a large percentage of lambs 
were dropped and saved, although 
there is not the usual number of twins. 
The weather was very favorable dur- 
ing the first part of February but the 
latter part of the month saw a continu- 
ous rain and snow storm, although it 
was not unduly cold. As a result of 
the rain and snow many of the lamb- 
ing sheds and corrals are deep in mud, 
which condition may seriously inter- 
fere with the development of the early 
lamb crop. E. R. M. 





UTAH WOOL GROWERS MEET 





The Utah Wool Growers Association 
has called its annual meeting for Salt 
Lake City, April 1. This will be a very 
important meeting and should be very 
largely attended. The marketing of 
wool, shearing, range and other im- 
portant questions will be fully dis- 
cussed. These questions are unusually 
important this year, hence we _ urge 
every one that can to attend. Mr. C. 
B. Stewart, secretary of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association, has moved 
his office to the Deseret Bank building 
and can give additional information 
about this meeting. 





SHEARING IN ARIZONA 





We have had a great deal of rain and 
snow here this winter and spring pros- 
pects look very favorable for a good 
lambing although it has been exceed- 
ingly cold and the feed is rather back- 
ward, but a few warm days now will 
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make things come along in fine shape. 
Shearing has been going on in the 
southern part of the state for some 
time and several sheepmen are getting 
pretty well along with the lambing and 
I understand they are doing very well. 
Shearing will commence in _ the 
northern part of the state about the 
15th of March and lambing about the 
[st of April. There has been no wool 
sold in Arizona yet that I have heard 
of and in fact I have not heard of but 
a couple of buyers, wool that has been 
shorn has been consigned to Boston. 
The shearers on the start agreed to 
shear for 16% cents per head but un- 
derstand now that they are wanting 
21% cents. There seems to be a good 
many shearers, both hand and ma- 
chine, in the state at the present time. 
HUDSPETH SHEEP CO., Arizona. 





PRIZES SALT LAKE STOCK SHOW 
FAT SHEEP SECTION 


Salt Lake City, April 3-4-5 





21. These classes are for fat sheep 
only. A carload for exhibition will 
consist of fifty (50) head. No pen fees 
are charged, but usual yardage charge 
applies in case of sale. 

22. Judges are instructed to prefer 
the highest degree of excellence ob- 
tainable, consider form, finish, quantity 
and quality of flesh and fat; to recog- 
nize the highest quality of prime edible 
meat and to object to the production 
of superfluous tallow, having in mind 
the commercial value of the animal 
from a mutton standpoint rather than 
that of a breeding excellence. - 

CARLOADS FAT SHEEP 
(See Rule 14.) 
Carloads of Fat Sheep Will Be Judged 
on Thursday and Sold on Friday. 


Class Ist 2nd 3rd 
(1) Carload, 50 Fat Weth- 
ers, any age $30 $20 $10 


(2) Carload, 50 Fat Lambs.$50 $30 $20 

(3) Carload, 50 Fat Ewes.$30 $20 $10 

CARLOADS FAT SHEEP SPECIALS 
Cudahy Special 

The Cudahy Packing Company, of 


North Salt Lake, Utah, offers a special 


premium of $25 for the best carload of 
fat lambs exhibited at the show. 
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National Bank of the Republic Special 
The National Bank of the Republic, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, offers a special 
premium of $25 for the best carload of 
fat lambs exhibited at the show. 
Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Company 
Special 
The Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan 
Company, of Salt Lake City, Utah, of- 
fers a special premium of $25 for the 
best carload of fat lambs exhibited at 
the show. 
National Wool Grower Special 
The National Wool Grower, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, offers a special prem- 
ium of $35 for the best carload of fat 
lambs and $15 for the second best car- 
load exhibited at the show. 
Knollin Sheep Commission Company 
Special 
The Knollin Sheep Commission Co., 
of Chicago, Ill., offers a special prem- 
ium of $25 for the best carload of fat 
lambs exhibited at the show. 
Walker Brothers Bankers Special 
Walker Brothers Bankers, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, offers a special prem- 
ium of $25 for the best carload of fat 
lambs exhibited at the show. 
Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 
Special 
The Harry B. Black Sheep Commis- 
sion Company, of South St. Joseph 
Mo., offers a special premium of $25 
for the best carload of fat lambs ex- 
hibited at the show. 


Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
Special 

Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo., offers a spe- 
cial premium of $25 for the best car- 
load of fat lambs exhibited at the show. 
Salt Lake Live Stock Commission 

Company Special 

The Salt Lake Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company, of North Salt Lake, 
Utah, offers a special premium of $15 
for the best carload of fat lambs and 
$10 for the second best carload ex- 
hibited at the show. 

Austin Brothers Association Special 

Austin Brothers Association, of Soda 
Springs, Idaho, offers a special prem- 
ium of $25 for the best carload of fat 
lambs and $10 for the second best car- 
load exhibited at the show. 
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WAGES PAID BY SHEEPMEN 





While no serious effort has _ been 
made by Idaho sheepmen to fix a wage 
scale, the price of labor seems to have 
settled to $75 per month for herders 
and camp tenders; and from $50 to $60 
a month for men working around the 
lambing sheds. 

While this is considerably higher 
than the prewar price of labor it would 


‘seem to be very fair in view of the still 


too high cost of living. There appears 
to be a plentiful supply of labor avail- 
able at these prices. E. R. M. 





SIXTY-THREE-CENT WOOL 





Some of the lambs that have been 
shorn around Chicago lately carried 
fleeces that sold in February, 1919, at 
as high as 63 cents. This fed lamb 
wool is selling here at 57 to 63 cents 
so it looks as though wool would not 
be so low after all. 

C. H. SHURTE, Illinois. 





THE DOCKING IRON 





I think the Ellenwood Docking Iron 
is the best thing made and I am going 
to order some more of them. A black- 
smith made me a set of docking irons 
last year but they were too thick and 
burned the tails too much. Home- 
made irons are not as good as the El- 
lenwood irons. 


F. A. STARKWEATHER, Idaho. 





GOOD IN SOUTH DAKOTA 





We are having an exceptional winter 
in this section of the country. There 
has been very little or no hay or grain 
fed and sheep are carrying practically 
the same flesh that they were at the 
beginning of the winter. We have 
had just about enough snow up to the 
present time, and we should have a 
wonderful lamb crop and an unusually 
good wool clip next spring. 

I am wintering my sheep on the Pine 
Ridge Indian reservation this winter 
in place of in Wyoming. 

THOS. F. ARNOLD, S. Dakota. 
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a The day of the old hand shear is past wherever wool 
ed growing is conducted on a modern business basis. The 
Bi machines shear so much faster, with no injury to the 
ab sheep, and secure so much more wool from each animal, 
Re that they are recognized everywhere as the only profit- 
a able means for doing the work. The average shearing 
plant will pay for itself during the first season; and as 
only the best materials enter into Stewart machines, they 
will last indefinitely at practically no expense for repairs. 
On receipt of data as to the number of sheep you 
have, or expect to shear, we will be glad to furnish exact 
a specifications and cost of an adequate plant. 
ng 
>k- 
ns 
nd Showing Stewart Enclosed Gear Machine with grinder. 
1e- 
El- : 
The Stewart Little Wonder 
Sheep Shearing Machine 
The illustration here shows our Stewart Little Wonder 2-Horse Power 
Engine fitted for shearing sheep. This outfit has been on the market for 
twelve years, and these machines are in use in Australia, New Zealand, The 
Argentine, Brazil, England, and other wool-producing countries, as well as 
the United States. 
For the man who has from 500 to 2,000 sheep to shear, nothing could be 
ter more practical or handy for the shearing. With it two men can shear from 
200 to 400 sheep a day. 
ere One of the shears, or both, may be used, and either can be thrown in or 
g out of gear by a simple stroke of the hand. 
ain When shearing is over, the shearing equipment can be taken off and 
tly the engine is ready to do any other work that a 2-horse power engine can do. 
the Write to the nearest agent for new Catalog, and booklet on Construction of Shearing Sheds or to 
ive 
1 | CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. | 
a 
ly CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
‘il WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 
ter Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., JAMES STAGG, 
W. H. SPARR, 224-226 South West Temple St., 102 No. 3rd St., 
Stapleton Block, Billings, Mont. Salt Lake City, Utah. Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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The type of crossbred produced by our Rambouillet Rams, 


Quealy Sheep and Live Stock Co. 


Cokeville, Wyoming 





Rambouillet Sheep Shorthorn Cattle 


At our Cokeville farm we have 1,200 registered Rambouillet breeding ewes of very select type. This is one 
of the oldest flocks in the Intermountain country. In addition to the rams for the Salt Lake Sale 











We Offer F'or 1919 


400 Registered Rambouillet Rams, 250 Crossbred Cotswold 
Rams and 200 Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbred Rams 











We believe our flock is one of the best in America and we have never spared expense to make it better. We 


do not oil our Rambouillets as we do not favor this practice. We invite you most cordially to inspect our 
flocks. 














A Quealy Yearling. A Quealy Stud Ram. 
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CLOVERLAND 


(Cloverland is the Upper Peninsula of Michigan) 


YOU 


Mr. Sheep Man 


FEEDING IN CLOVERLAND. 
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CALLS 












Direct Inquiries to 


Upper Peninsula 
Development 
Bureau 


A. J. DOELLE 
Sec’y-M¢gr. 


This organization asks no fee 


from you and collects no prof- 
its from the land owners. 


Marguette, Mich. 
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Who Benefits by High Prices? 


You feel that retail meat prices are too high. 


Your retailer says he has to pay higher 
prices to the packers. 


Swift & Company prove that out of every 
dollar the retailer pays to the packers for 
meat, 2 cents is for packers’ profit, 13 cents 
is for operating expenses, and 85 cents goes 
to the stock raiser; and that the prices of live 
stock and meat move up and down together. 


The live-stock raiser points to rising costs 
of raising live stock. 


Labor reminds us that higher wages must 
go hand in hand with the new cost of living. 


No one, apparently, is responsible. No one, 
apparently, is benefited by higher prices and 
higher income. 


We are all living on a high-priced scale. 
One trouble is, that the number of dollars 
has multiplied faster than the quantity of 
goods, so that each dollar buys less than 
formerly. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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SHEARING PRICES 





Last August the Shearers’ Union 
met in Butte and fixed the following 
prices for shearing in the future: 

When fine staple Territory wool is 
quoted in Boston at less than 35 cents, 
shearing is to be 12% cents and board; 
when it sell at 35 to 50 cents, shearing 
is to be 15 cents and board; when it is 
quoted at over 50 cents, shearing to be 
20 cents and board. 


Of course, the wool growers never 
subscribed to this scale and will not do 
so, for all of these prices are unrea- 
sonable. However, at the present time 
a little graded, choice fine staple Mon- 
tana wool is selling in the Boston auc- 
tions at slightly over 50 cents, and 
the shearers are demanding 20 cents 
and board. They refused to start for 
less in Arizona and as the sheepmen 
were up against it, they were forced 
to agree to that scale. The Arizona 
sheepmen did not want to board the 
shearer so they are paying 21% cents 
and the shearer boards himself. 

Of course, an effort will be made to 
force this price on the other states, 
but we believe it will not be success- 
ful. Sheepmen of Idaho, Utah and Ne- 
vada have already taken the matter in 
hand and have announced they will pay 
12%4 cents and board, or 14 cents with- 
out board, and are already arranging 
to shear at these figures. Several of 
them have already reported to us that 
they have crews about made up and 





anticipate no trouble in getting men. 

Because of the unreasonable de- 
mands made last year at some of the 
large plants, several wool growers 
have installed small plants of 5-to 8- 
men capacity and are going to employ 
local shearers to do the work. In Idaho 
two machine plants will be abandoned 
and hand shearers employed to do the 
work, 

With combs selling at 62 cents and 
cutters at 18 cents, a machine shearer 
will be able to earn around $18 a day 
at 12% cents and it looks to us as if 
that was enough. If machine shearers 
cannot afford to work for this, then 
plenty of hand shearers are ready to 
go to work. 





THE PACKERS’ CASE 





Congress has adjourned without 
passing any of the threatened legisla- 
tion regarding government ownership 
of packing plants, stock yards, etc. We 
are very glad that this is the case, for 
the public mind had become inflamed 
regarding the price of meats, and it 
was not an appropriate moment to at- 
tempt to pass legislation affecting so 
large and important an industry as the 
packing industry. When the next ses- 
sion of Congress meets, peace will 
have been signed and the country will 
then be in a more equable frame of 
mind and far better prepared to deal 
fairly with the packing business, not 
only the large packers but the small 
ones as well. We believe that the 
small packer is just as guilty of wrong- 
doing as are the larger ones and just as 
much in need of regulation. In fact, 
if regulation is to be attempted, let 
it go all down the line and _ include 
wholesale and retail meat dealers. 

In order that these periodic attacks 
on the packers may be eliminated and 
thus free the stock-growing industry 
of the annual danger of meat boycotts, 
reduced consumption, etc., it seems to 
us that the entire meat industry should 
be placed under some sort of reason- 
able governmental supervision, such as 
the Food Administration is now ex- 
ercising. While the Food Adminis- 
tration has been roundly criticised for 
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being too lenient with the packers, we 
do not believe such criticism is justified, 
nor would it be sustained on impartial 
investigation. 





FARM PAPERS SHOULD HELP 





The farm papers of the country have 
for some time been urging an increase 
of sheep on the farm without attempt- 
ing to bring about a greater consump- 
tion of lamb. If the farmer takes the 
advice of his farm paper and by reason 
of the increase of sheep finds that he 
has no market for that increase, he is 
apt to censure his farm paper, and not 
without good cause. An unprejudiced 
observer will agree that from Septem- 
ber 20 to March 1, the supply of lambs 
was greater than the ability of the 
market to absorb them at decent 
prices. Breeders and feeders both lost 
money during that time and will do so 
again next year unless a broader out- 
let for lamb is found. Our only outlet 
is increased consumption and this can 
be brought about by publicity. The 
farm press can preach the eat-lamb 
doctrine to millions of people who 
never eat lamb now. We ask this 
service in behalf of our sheep industry. 





WISE SHEARING PROVISION 





The sheepmen of the West have been 
very shortsighted in’ regard to provi- 
sion for shearing their sheep. So far 
as we know none of them have ever 
made much effort to increase the num- 
ber of shearers by teaching new men 
how to shear. As a rule at shearing 
they employ whoever comes 
along and the result is the work is 
done in a careless and often inhuman 
manner. If no one happened by to 
do the shearing the sheep would have 
to go unshorn, for in many sections 
local talent is unavailable. 


time 


If we have been careless in the past 
we should mend our ways, for we will 
always have sheep to shear in the 
West. We will not, however, long 


have the big shearing sheds, because it 
is inevitable that the time will soon 
come when most men must shear their 
sheep in a small home plant. 


When 
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that time comes local shearers will be 
a positive necessity. Let us now pre- 
pare for the future by breaking in a 
lot of new local shearers. Take the 
farmers, some of your herders, or the 
ranch help and this year start them 
shearing. You will be surprised at 
the rapidity with which any willing 
man can learn to shear either with ma- 
chines or blades. If we do not do this 
the time is not far off when shearing 
will be a very expensive necessity. 





WHY IT PAYS 





Recently in talking with a man who 
purchased a ram at the Salt Lake Ram 
Sale. at close to the $1,800 mark, he 
advised us that he had bred the ram 
to about 200 ewes, and while the ewes 
were still dropping lambs, he thought 
he would end up with about 100 per 
cent of lambs saved. In the ordinary 
way of breeding, it would take about 
three rams to serve this many ewes. 
Had he bought three rams at $600 
each, no notice would have been taken 
of the sale, but by purchasing one ex- 
tra choice ram at what seemed to be a 
high price, the work of three rams has 
been accomplished and his lambs are 
sired by a better ram than could have 
been bought for $600. 

This just resolves itself into the fact 
that in the purchase of purebred stud 
animals, it is not so much what they 
cost as what we get out of them that 
counts. 





THE NEXT RAM SALE 





We regret to announce that it has 
been necessary for us to refuse many 
entries for the next ram sale that 
reached us after our entries had been 
closed. Of course breeders will under- 
stand that there is a limit to the num- 
ber of sheep that we can sell in four 
days, and it now looks as if we had ex- 
ceeded that limit. In addition to the 
entries listed, we have two from men 
whom we have promised to take care 
of, but who do not as yet know how 
many stud rams they will have fit for 
this sale. 

We have this year admitted four 
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new men to the sale as well as taken 


care of the old entrymen. We must 
protect the men who sent sheep to our 
first sale. At the time the sale was 
announced ram breeders were reluct- 
ant to enter their rams, for there was 
danger that they would not sell. The 
fellow who had the courage to help us 
start the sale is entitled to some con- 
sideration now. 





SAVING MONEY 





It is rather amusing these days to 
pick up a paper and read the testi- 
mony of some government official 
showing where government operation 
of railroads has saved the country mil- 
lions of dollars here and there all along 
the line. But the cold undisputed fact 
is that Congress has to appropriate $1,- 
250,000,000 to meet obligations in- 
curred during government operation of 
railroads. If unusual savings were 
made through government operation, 
why the necessity of this huge appro- 
priation? So far as we can learn any 
decreased cost of operation that the 
government brought about was caused 
by decreasing the service and not by 
economy of operation. The man whose 
lambs were on the train twenty-two 
days going from Huntington, Oregon, 
to Chicago is not enthusiastic about 
government operation. The men whose 
lambs were stopped and held at 
Omaha because the Railroad Adminis- 
tration refused to permit double-deck 
cars to cross the Missouri River and 
thereby lost barrels of money could 
tell Congress just how the expense of 
operating the railroads was reduced. 





ON THE RIGHT TRACK 





The cotton growers of the South 
have issued a call for a meeting of all 
the representatives of cotton growers 
to enter into an agreement to reduce 
by one-third the area to be planted to 
cotton this year. During the war con- 
siderable cotton accumulated in the 
South and prices have fallen some- 
what. The cotton raiser has now 
awakened to the situation and real- 
izes that more cotton means a lower 
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,price, hence his determination to pro- 


duce less. In taking this step we be- 
lieve the cotton men have made a wise 
move and if their plan can be carried 
out, they will realize in the aggregate 
just as much money from a two-thirds 
crop as from a full crop. 





FROM NORTHERN MONTANA 





I take quite an interest in the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, and consider it 
of benefit to all sheepmen. We have 
had the most favorable winter for 
stock that we have experienced in 
the past thirty years. All stock went 
into the winter in good condition, and 
so far they have lost none of it. 

The grass was very short owing to 
the dry summer we had, and on that 
account the stockmen had to ship in 
considerable cottonseed cake, and in 
some instances also shipped in hay. 
The weather took a change during the 
past three days, and dropped to around 
twenty below zero, and we have had 
quite a blizzard, with five or six 
inches of snow. It is possible we may 
have some winter yet. 


Lambing does not commence here 


_until in April or May. With the boys 


being mustered out of the army we 
will be able to get plenty of help this 
spring. There is not much demand for 
sheep yet and no pressing sales. 

J. L. SPRINKLE, Mont. 





RAMS DONE FINE 





The sheep on the desert in eastern 
Oregon have wintered very good. 
There was good green grass up to the 
Ist of February and very little snow. 
February was rather stormy, quite a 
bit of snow fell but no severe cold 
weather. Every one has been feeding 
cottonseed cake or corn for the last 
ten days to their sheep. The wool looks 
very good, well grown and clean as 
they have had green grass since about 
the 10th of October. The bucks I 
bought at the Salt Lake sale have done 
fine. It is chinooking and looks as if 
the break-up has come. 

THOS. TURNBULL, Oregon. 
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Wools Handled on Consignments Only. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Columbia 
Basin Wool 
Warehouse 

Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON WOOL 





LOANS ON SHEEP 


NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 


Most Up-to-Date Wool Warehouse in the 
United States 






















































Dealers in Car Lots 





Globe A-1 Brand 





Cottonseed Meal 
Cottonseed Pea 
and Nut Cake 











45% Protein and Fat. 


Prompt shipments from 
Los Angeles, California. 


Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Corn, Timothy, Alfalfa, 
Rock Salt. 


Globe Grain & Milling 
Company | 


No. 302 Kearns Bldg. 
Also Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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WAGES IN NEVADA 


A prominent Nevada wool grower 
visited this office last week and had 
the following to say: “We have had a 
fair winter in Nevada and our sheep 
are in good shape: To me they seem 


to be carrying the best crop of wool ' 


The 


will 


we have ever grown. 
long and clean but 
than last year. 

“All of our herders were drawing 
$100 a month, but we notified them 
February 1 that on February 15 we 
would cut them to $75. The men 
talked this over and agreed to accept 
the cut. They understand just as well 
as we do that $75 is a good wage. We 
pay all of our ranch help and feeders 
$60 a month. 

“While no shearing has been done in 
Nevada it is generally agreed that we 
will pay machine or blade shearers 
12% cents and board or 14 cents with- 
out board. I believe we can get 
shearers for this price and it is cer- 
tainly very fair.” 


wool is 
weigh less 





A HEALTHY TRADE PROSPECT 


Until a free run of Western and na- 
tive lambs of the new crop shows up at 
the market, high prices are considered 
probable. Prospective supply for the 
March to August period is the smallest 
in many years, as by the end of Febru- 
ary few sheep or lambs remained in 
the hands of cornbelt feeders, territory 
east of Chicago was practically bare 
and the bulk was west of the Missouri 
River, mainly in northern Colorado. 
This crop will be evenly distributed as 
feeders are in complacent mood, real- 
izing the security of their position re- 
versing conditions of a year ago when 
timidity was in evidence everywhere. 

Improvement in the wool situation 
is a bullish factor. Packers now know 
what pelts are worth, whereas a few 
weeks ago it was necessary to pile 
them up. Late in February a $3.25 
market for lamb pelts developed, pulled 
wools moving readily, enabling pack- 
ers to get their money back, which is 
more important than heretofore, ow- 
ing to the enormous capital necessary 
to carry on a packing business. East- 


. northwestern Colorado, 
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ern dressed markets are clearing with- 
out difficulty, the succulent lamb chop 
being in better repute now than when 
the live market was $3 lower. 

Measured up one side and down the 
other, the field looks satisfactory for 
the man with stuff on feed; those who 
through chance or necessity cleaned up 
at a loss, and it must be admitted that 
many could have carried their holdings 
along until the storm had been tided 
ver, are nursing red-eyed regret and 
yowing an intention never to put an- 
other sheep or lamb on feed. But they 
will change their attitude when the 
time to lay in thin Western stuff rolls 
around next summer, especially if feed 
is plentiful, that always being the 
factor. 

Colorado stuff will probably be 
cleaned up by the end of April insuring 
a high market for early lambs. Ken- 


tucky and Tennessee, having had a . 


good winter, will have a larger lamb 
crop than last year. J. E. PB. 





NORTHERN COLORADO. 


We have had a fine winter to date in 
and sheep 
looking good and all classes of stock 
doing fine. Will be plenty of feed. 
Not much action in the sheep market 
here, very few breeding ewes being 
sold. The 1918 crop of lambs‘ did fairly 
well, but most of us were disappointed 
in the price we received for our wool. 
I have been lambing heretofore in 
May, but am trying March this year, 
believing in the marketing of lambs 
early in the fall. Naturally we have 
to lamb in sheds at this time of the 
year. 


E. H. CARR, Colorado. 





FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 


I have at hand your letter advising 
me of the expiration of my subscrip- 


. tion. I enclose you herewith $1.00 for 


another year,.as I feel that I get many 
times value received for my money in 
this investment. ; 

We are located in about the extreme 
eastern edge of the range country. The 
winter hefte has been exceptionally 
good and all kinds of live stock have 
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done fine. It is a “God send” that such 
was the case for hay has been known 
to sell for as much as $33 per ton in 
the stack’ among the farmers at sales. 
Corn and oats are higher than on the 
market. 

We are feeding lots of cotton cake 
and like it fine. It doesn’t make any 
showing of flesh but makes a wonder- 
ful difference for strength. 

The most of the wool growers in this 
country have received their remittance 
for wool, ranging from 67 to 71 cents 
per pound. Nearly the entire clip from 
the Pineridge and Rosebud Reserva- 
tions of South Dakota was consigned 
to Chicago. 

Wishing the National Wool Growers 
Association, as well as the wool grow- 
ers of the nation, success for the com- 
ing year. 

GEO. J. CRILLY. 





COLD IN IMPERIAL VALLEY 


Sheepmen who are wintering bands 
in the Imperial Valley, Calif., report a 
cold winter and much frost in that 
section. Most of them found it neces- 
sary to feed hay during part of De- 
cember and January. ~ 

This is an unusual condition for that 
part of California, ordinarily some bar- 
ley pasture in addition to the alfalfa 
pasture carrying the bands through in 
good shape. E.R. M. 





AUSTRALIAN PACKED WOOLS 


At the Boston wool auction on 
February 21 four lots of Colorado wool 
that had been prepared and packed as 
is done in Australia, were offered for 
sale and brought the following prices: 

Seventeen thousand six hundred and 
five pounds, inferior fine and fine me- 
dium, shrinking 68 per cent, sold at 43 
cents; 7,113 pounds, inferior fine and 
fine medium clothing and half-blood, 
shrinking 68 per cent, at 43 cents; 9,- 
043 pounds, fine medium and half-blood 
clothing, shrinking 66 per cent, at 46 
cents; 8,360 pounds, inferior fine me- 
dium clothing, shrinking 70 per cent, 
at 39 cents ; 21,338 pounds, fine and fine 
medium clothing, shrinking 73 per 
cent, at 38 cents. 
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AUTOMATIC FLASH GUN 


Has a moving searchlight that burns 12 hours. 
Explodes 150 times in 12 hours at intervals of from 5 to 7 minutes—without attention. 


The cost of the light and explosions for (2 hours is about 10 cents 


THE GUN GIVES OFF AN ODOR THAT MAKES COYOTES SUSPICIOUS. 
OPERATES IN WIND, SNOW OR RAIN. 


NO CLOCK WORKS NO COAL OIL THIS AUTOMATIC FLASH GUN IS 





NO BATTERIES NO MECHANISM THE FIRST AUTOMATIC EXPLODING 

DEVICE WITHOUT MACHINERY AND 
NO POWDER NO MACHINERY GARRYING MOVING SEARCHLIGHT 
NO CARTRIDGES NO GASOLINE 


THAT HAS GONE THROUGH THE 
EXPLODES AUTOMATICALLY FOOL PROOF PATENT OFFICE. 


Just light the lamp and the Automatic Flash Gun and Moving Light begins. 
Write today for Full Information and Price 


AUTOMATIC EXPLODER CO. 


a 


Explodes 3 
‘... MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE AGENTS Every . 
610 Utah Savings & Trust Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah Stiemkae 











DEPENDABLE 


Automobile Accessories 


Vacuum Cup Tires Eveready Storage Batteries 
Ton Tested Tubes Champion Spark Plugs 
Tuthill Springs Evergood Bumpers 
Leakproof Piston Rings Shaler Vulcanizers 

Polson Blowout Patches Wead Tire Chains 


HARDWEAR BRAND HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


Manufactured in our own modern Daylight Factories. 








“DEMAND” 


These Lines of Super 
Quality Merchandise 
From Your Dealer. 


Pocatello - Idaho 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The Peer of Automobiles———The Kissel Custom-Built Six 


From war work to domestic production, with full’'speed ahead Uncle Sam has relinquished his demands and we 
are again heading towards civilian needs. 


But we are not starting where we left off—one short year of war has developed advances equal to many years of nor- 
mal progress. : 


To meet new conditions and new ideals we will devote our energies to the manufacture of one passenger car chassis 
only. 


The new Custom Built Silver Special will be handwrought throughout with greater skill and technique than have here- 
tofore been employed in the manufacture of Custom-Built motor cars. This job is a culmination of eleven years of 


engineering achievements with improved mechanical units and features. Two models—four passenger tourster and 
four passenger speedster. 


The new touring car to be sold at a popular price and which will make its initial bow at an early date, will be mounted 
on the Custom-Built chassis and will embody all of the vital Custom-Built features. We prophecy this model will be 
the most outstanding automobile value on the market selling at its price. 


socal. THE INTER-MOUNTAIN MOTOR CO. i te cv 


Your Feeding Problems 


The great problem today is the rising cost of doing business, and the 
problem is just as vital to the feeder as it is to the manufacturer and the 
merchant. 

















This condition naturally creates a big demand for an economical feed. 
The cattleman wants a feed that reduces the cost of producing beef, the 
sheepman the cost of producing wool and mutton, the dairyman the cost of 
producing milk, and so on down the line. 





Buying the right feed at the right time, at the right price and being 


; ; ; ; ; ; The best evidence that we are in a 
assured of definite delivery, are important items with the man buying feeds. position to supply hay, grain, linseed. cake 
and produce in practically any quantity at 
We are prepared to supply Feed Wheat, Barley, Rolled Barley, Corn, the right price is the fact that we are 
° selling large concerns like the Royal Mill- 
Cracked Corn, Oats, Rolled Oats, Linseed Meal, and other feeds, grains ing Company, (Washburn-Crosby), Butte; 
Albers Brothers, Portland; Lewiston Mill- 
and produce. ing Company, Portland; American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co.; Continental Oil 
: Company; Hansen Livestock and Feeding 
Get our quotations first. Company, Ogden; Ogden Horse Sale and 
Commission Company; Swift & Company; 
ron gad ae a ee Ag 8 a > el 
. be pany; e onsolidate ning om- 
Call, write, wire or phone pany; U. S. Government, Fort Douglas; 
Central Coal and Coke Company. 


MERRILL-KEYSER COMPANY 


Merchandise Brokers and Wholesale Grain Dealers. : 
328 W. 2nd South St. Phones Wasatch 3663-3639. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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WYOMING GOOD ENOUGH 





Those who went away from this part 
of Wyoming, to spend the winter in 
California, Florida or any other of the 
favorite places, where prosperous wool 
growers sometimes go, surely missed 
it, for we have had the most delight- 
ful winter in memory of the oldest old- 
timers, and we, who stayed by the old 
homestead or sheep camp, have en- 
joyed it. True, we have lacked some 
of the attractive scenery, such as the 
American Beauty roses, the abbrevi- 
ated costumes of the beaches, the 
bright lights, etc., still we have the 
good old dependable sage, the cotton- 


so valuable in the grease, but 
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shrinkage of each grade, the value in 
the grease and the value scoured. It’s 
worth having, even if it did cost us 
something. 

I notice by this statement, that our 
wool runs two-thirds fine medium, not 
better 
scoured, so I suppose, we should breed 
more for staple. It’s a question, how- 
ever. Our sheep are strictly Ram- 
bouillet and while some of our neigh- 
bors beat us by two or three cents per 
pound on wool price, still our fleeces 
weighed ten and one-half pounds 
against their seven to eight. Our 
lambs weighed out from sixty-eight to 
seventy-three pounds at five months’ 
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ing to chip in and get a good puzzle 
man from the Ladies’ Home Journal or 
somewhere to help us out. 

We expect when the farmer gets 
$2.20 for his wheat, that he will help 
us out by wearing plenty of all-wool 
clothes and sleep between nice soft, 
warm wool blankets, and we really 
hope every honest working man may 
do the same. 

Some of us don’t quite understand 
what the League of Nations is sup- 
posed to do, but if it will tear down 
the Tower of Babel, and put us all back 
to the same language, religion, cus- 
toms and thoughts, then we are for it, 
but man is a peculiar, stubborn sort of 














wood and the sheltered bedground, 
which in those dry days to come, with 
the pep and inspiration all squeezed 
out, are good to tie to. 

Well, I don’t know just why it is, but 
there are a lot of very thin sheep and 
cattle on the range and many of the 
boys are commencing to use alfalfa 
and cottonseed cake, to help out. 

After thirty-eight years in the sheep 
business, consigning, selling to specu- 
lators or to mills direct, and handling 


'our wools in every conceivable way, 


we got this year the first comprehen- 
Sive wool statement in our experience. 
This government statement shows the 
whole thing complete, the grade, the 





Taking Supplies to the Sheep Camps in Australia 


growth, so all things considered we 
have hesitated to cross with any of 
the mutton strains. Last year we! 
saved ninety-three per cent lambs. Of 
course that was an exception, about 
seventy-eight or eighty is near the av- 
erage. We lamb on the open range, 
only we have sheds or tents for bad 
storms. 

Expenses are awful, but so long as 
wool and mutton bring the prices, we 
can stand it and we do not want to 
ever see wages down to the old low 
level again. 

We have our figures all ready for the 
different taxes and are waiting for the 
blanks. When they come, we are go- 





animal and if occasion comes it 
seems to be natural that he should not 
be too proud to fight. Survival of the 
fittest is the supreme law of nature, 
and probably will be to the end, so 
man as well as everything else on this 
earth must fight to exist. 

J. D. WOODRUFF, Wyoming. 


an 





GRASS 





By John J. Ingalls 
“Grass is the forgiveness of nature 
—her constant benediction. Fields 
trampled with battle, saturated with 
blood, torn with the ruts of cannon, 
grow green again with grass, and car- 
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nage is forgotten. Streets abandoned 
by traffic become grass-grown like 
rural lanes, and are obliterated; forests 
decay, harvests perish, flowers vanish, 
but grass is immortal. Beleaguered by 
the sullen hosts of winter, it with- 
draws into the impregnable fortress of 
its subterranean vitality and emerges 
upon the solicitation of spring. Sown 
by the winds, by wandering birds, 
propagated by the subtle horticulture 
of the elements, which are its ministers 
and servants, it softens the rude out- 
line of the world. Its tenacious fibers 
hold the earth in its place, and prevent 
its soluble components from washing 
into the sea. It invades the solitude of 
deserts, climbs the inaccessible slopes 
and forbidding pinnacles of mountains, 
modifies climates, and determines the 
history, character and destiny of na- 
tions. Unobtrusive and patient, it has 
immortal vigor and aggression. Ban- 
ished from the thoroughfare or the 
field, it bides its time to return, and 
when vigilance is relaxed, or the 
dynasty has perished, it silently re- 
sumes its throne, from which it has 
been expelled, but which it never ab- 
dicates. It bears no blazonry of bloom 
to charm the senses with fragrance or 
splendor, but its homely hue is more 
enchanting than the lily or the rose. 
It yields no fruit in earth or air, and 
yet should its harvest fail for a single 
year famine depopulate the 
world.” 


would 


EARLY LAMBING 





Sheep belonging to Simon Juanto, 
Lane & Jones and to Leehman & 
Bishop, all Lake County, Oregon, own- 
ers, which were driven last fall across 
the Harney and Malheur Counties des- 
ert to be wintered on alfalfa and corn 
ensilage in the Vale section near the 
Oregon-Idaho state line, have com- 
menced to lamb in sheds there. Driv- 
ing the sheep such a great distance to 
winter feed, and lambing this early in 
the season are experiments on the part 
of local sheep owners. Lambing in 
this county is done almost entirely on 
the open range, and is timed to com- 
mence about April 10 to 15. D. F. B. 
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FEEDER SHEEP MOVEMENT 





During 1918 the movement of feed- 
ing sheep and lambs from sixteen 
principal markets aggregated 4,793,990 
head, against 4,155,000 in 1917 and 3,- 
256,771 in 1916. Seventy-five per cent 
of the movement occurred during 
September, October and November. 
The percentage of feeders to the en- 
tire movement by months is indicated 
below : 





1916 1917 1918 
MNS bsg eit tilnsgitinn tea 2.2 2.9 2.4 
Feb. 2.3 2.2 2.4 
hae eee TRO oMEe 1.7 1.4 2.5 
Chee ice eee 18 2.3 4.2 
|” a Ree social 1.9 1.6 2.8 
he eae eo 25 3.1 4.2 
a cpbiineD ee 3.0 4.3 4.1 
RENARD ERE Eee 10.3 79 10.5 
Sept 20.1 22.2 22.1 
Oct 32.6 28.2 25.0 
Nov wildcat 15.1 12.5 
BS isi nccuantice 4.4 8.5 7.2 


PRICE OF IDAHO HAY 





The season’s hay market in south- 
ern Idaho is drawing to a close, and 
there is considerable unsold hay left. 
Late sales were made at $8 to $10 in 
the stack. A large amount has been 
baled and shipped to Eastern points, 
most of it going to Kansas City. 

The until the middle of 
February, was unusually favorable for 
baling and shipping, consequently the 
crop is fairly well cleaned up in some 
sections. E. R. M. 


winter, 





FROM CALIFORNIA 





We are well started into 1919 and 
prospects do not look very interest- 
ing; but we do hope that it will be 
better than 1918 as we do not have 
much to show for-all our work during 
the past fifteen months. Now we wil! 
have to pay a higher grazing fee, 


which is not at all to my liking. This 


does not look a bit reasonable with 
sheep prices on a downhill slide. I 
do not see why it could not be left 
as it was last year, at least until other 
expenses come down a little. When 
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one has to pay $24 a ton for hay in the 
stack, then haul it seven miles and 
with common labor at $90 a month 
and board, I believe that grazing fees 
ought to be reduced rather than in- 
creased to make sheep raising profit- 
able. There are too many people that 
do not know the expense of running 
sheep and the hardships of the busi- 
ness, as they go around sheep when 
the weather is good and lambs are full 
of play and are all looking fine and 
then they form an impression that the 
sheep business is the easiest business 
a man can be engaged in and make 
all kinds of money (but?) Had some 
sheep start lambing the first of this 
month. These are just common sheep 
and I will not save any lambs for 
breeding unless a few white-face cross 
Cotswold-Merinos. My high grade 
and registered bunch will start lamb- 
ing about the eighth of next month. 
Then in April and May all the two- 
year-olds and good Merino ewes will 
lamb. From, these we generally save 
all the ewe lambs for breeding. By 
having them lamb this way we will 
not need a lot of men all at one time, 
but I feel that I will be mighty glad 
when they get through. 

I’ have been wondering about what 
the price will be for shearing this 
spring—hope it will be low enough to 
suit the times, 


and also hope that 
those Chicago packers will find a 
good outlet for lamb meat. 


W. H. GUSCETTI, California. 





NO SHEEP SELLING 





But few contracts for the sale of 
sheep in Oregon have been made re- 
cently. The latest one which has come 
to the notice of your correspondent is 
that by which Dan G. Sullivan, of Mer- 
rill, Oregon, sold a half interest in his 
band to William G. Hannan, who re- 
cently returned from the army—the 
price paid being $15 per head for the 
ewes and $9 per head for the lambs 
In view of the fact that the most se- 
vere part of the winter season 
soon be over this is considered a favor- 
able price for the purchaser. D. F. B. 
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WEATHER FORECASTS DURING 
LAMBING AND SHEARING TIME 


By J. Cecil Alter 


The officials in charge of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau service in the various 
states (located in the capital city us- 
ually), under the general direction of 
the Chief of Bureau in Washington, 
disseminate for public benefit the daily 
weather forecasts and the occasional 
special warnings of severe weather, 
made by the district forecasters of 
the bureau, by mail, telephone and tel- 
egraph, wherever practicable. at gov- 
ernment expense; and sheepmen not 
should 
get in touch with the weather men, and 
arrange for the receipt and utilization 
of the warnings. 


already receiving this service, 


A great many lambing regions and 
shearing headquarters in the West, un- 
der careful management, have for some 
years been taking advantage of the 
forecasts, and as a result have spared 
the owners considerable loss due to 
unexpected bad weather. The time is 
believed most certainly to be coming 
when neither shearing 
will be permitted 
doors, 


nor lambing 

out of 
the 
casts, in order that protection may be 
provided for delicate ewes and young 
lambs—the sheepman’s fastest money- 
makers; and to prevent the discharg- 
ing of naked sheep into unexpected bad 
weather to.their destruction. 


anpwhere 


beyond the reach of fore- 


It is unwise in these days of im- 
proved range management to disre- 
gard the official forecasts, as many 


sheepmen have found to their great ad- 
vantage; for while in the complex 
nature of the problem of weather fore- 
casting, and .especially in the moun- 
tains of the West, there must neces- 
sarily be-some failures of the predic- 
tions, the more important storms and 
cold snaps are almost invariably pre- 
dicted, for practically all places visited 
by such conditions, from twelve to 
twenty-four hours in advance, by the 
experienced forecasters of the bureau; 
and even the minor changes of weather 
are predicted with a general average 
accuracy exceeding the decisions made 
in most other lines of endeavor. 
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Already an extremely wide distribu- 
tion of forecasts. is in effect through- 
out even the sparsely settled parts of 
the West, and sheepmen should make 
inquiry of the nearest Forest Service 
official, telephone company (which 
often makes the forecasts available 
free to subscribers), or the postmaster, 
before writing the Weather Bureau. 
If, in writing, however, the location, 
number of sheep and owners con- 
cerned, period of time forecasts are de- 
sired, means of communication, ad- 
dress to which forecasts are to be sent, 
and other incidental information, are 
stated, the arrangements will be ex- 
pedited. In all cases where the service 
is at government expense for telephon- 
ing or telegraphing, the information 
must be posted or otherwise made 
available to the general public; and 
where the interests are rather small 
and isolated, this expense may have to 
be borne privately, though it will be 
extremely small, compared with its 
value, if the recipients are in a position 
to take advantage of the warnings 
when received. 





Help boost the 
the people 
make it 


campaign to have all 
eat lamb on Easter—let’s 
“lamb day.” 





Ewes Wanted 


Four thousand for April delivery. 
Preferably on the Northwestern road. 
Would buy any age bred to lamb in 
May, or range wintered lambs, either 
ewe or wether. Please describe as 
accurately as possible. Price must 
be in agreement with the universal 
expectation of lower values for both 
wool and mutton. 


E. M. LYMAN, 
Binder, South Dakota. 








Montana Sheep Ranch 


FOR SALE—Sheep ranch of 2,000 
acres, cutting hay and having range 
enough for 5,000 head of sheep, fully 
equipped, with 800 head crossbred 
ewes, 40 head registered shorthorn 
cattle, 17 head brood mares. Has best 
of water rights, with A-l1 summer 
range on forest reserve joining. Ill 
health cause of selling. Address No. 
6 S. Atlantic Street, Dillon, Mont. 
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NOTICE! 


Cc. B. Stewart, secretary of Utah 
State Wool Growers, has moved his of- 
fices to 1105-6 Deseret — Bidg., 
where he is conducting a meral law 
practice and attending to bas rk of the 
association. Legal business for 
men, a specialty. 











UTAH EWES FOR SALE 


About 1,800 extra good Cotswold ewes 
(good ages). 
About 500 practically purebred year- 
ling Cotswold ewes. 
About 500 good yearling Cotswold 
wethers. 
About 22 head of registered Deseret 
Cotswold rams. 
Delivery Modena, May Ist to 10th. 
Expect to be at Cullen Hotel during 
first week in April. 
FRANK THORLEY 
Cedar City, Utah 








= 


Montana Ewe Sale 


I now offer for sale 1,300 Mon- 
tana Crossbred Rambouillet ewes, 
4 and 5 years old, bred to Hamp- 
shire bucks to lamb in May. This 
is a good bunch of ewes in nice 
condition. 


R. J. QUIGLEY 


Ringling, Montana 





DOVUDDEREREDEAD DUNST ENNIS 





ULL 


COLORADO SHEEP RANCH. 
FOR SALE. 


440 Acres, 
land. 


well fenced, all bottom 
Cuts 450 tons hay. Good water 
rights and running water for stock. 
Good range rights for cattle and sheep 
on Gunnison National Forest. Ad- 
dress 


© 


J. W. McDONALD, 
Doyleville, Colo. 











Breeding Ewes For Sale 


4,000 cross bred ewes 2 to 4 years 
old; 

2,000 Hampshire ewes 2 to 4 

years old. 


These sheep are raised on our 
own ranches; are large, well- 
wooled, rugged type. They are 
due to lamb May 5, 1919. Will be 
sold in lots to suit purchaser. For 
particulars call on or address 


J. E. Morse, Dillon, Montana. 
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CONSISTENT. 
SERVICE _ 
COUNTS | 
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To our many High Record Sales of former 
years, it is again our privilege to hold the 
High Record Sale for the year just past, to- 
wit: $20.25 for Western Range Lambs—the 
highest sale ever made on any market. i 
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The above record is one of which we are i 
justly proud, but far greater is our pride in Hi i 
the High Average of our Daily Sales, for it | | 
| 

H 

} 

H 

i 
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is the CONSISTENCY of SERVICE that | 


COUNTS most to the trade. | Table Salt, Dairy Salt, Hide 
The knowledge that the Service and Sales- | Salt, No. ] Salt, Pickle Salt, 


manship of Last Week, Last Month and Last 


Year, is yours Today, Tomorrow, Next Week [ Mined Rock Salt, No. 2 Sheep 
and Next Year is a source of satisfaction not I 
to be measured in words. 


Salt and especially the famous 
sulphurized rock salt of which 
we were the originators. 





This is the Service we Offer. A Service 
recognized in the past as Able, Honest and 
Efficient and to maintain which standard will 
| our every effort be bent in the future. 











i To such Service may we not hope for the 

continued liberal patronage of the past ;—a 

| patronage for which we express our most sin- 
cere thanks. 


We never lose a customer because | 
we give quality and accord honor- 
able treatment. We are in busi- | 
ness to stay. 
i 
| 


YOURS TO SERVE, 


W.R. Smith & Son 


Inland Crystal Salt | 
Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











‘‘We Handle Nothing But Sheep’’ 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


Omaha Chicago 
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SHEEP SHEARERS 
ASK HIGHER PAY 


Yakima, Wash—Members of the 
Sheep Shearers’ Union at a meet- 
ing this afternoon unanimously voted 
to fix the price of shearing at 20 cents 
a head and board. The price last sea- 
son, the highest ever known here, was 
15 cents a head. Practically all ex- 
perienced men who are members of the 
union attended the meeting. 


Yakima wool growers say the pro- 
posed price is exorbitant. H. Stanley 
Coffin, one of the leading sheepmen 
of the valley, says a good shearer can 
handle from 125 to 250 sheep, making 
the daily wage under the new scale 
from $25 to $50, and that shearers who 
travel from place to place to keep up 
with the work are assured of between 
six and eight months’ employment. 

Shearers say Coffin’s figures are far 
too high and that few men can clip 
over 100 sheep daily and that they are 
unable to find work for as long a pe- 
riod as Coffin says. Coffin estimates 
that 200,000 sheep will be sheared this 
season in the territory between Pasco 
and Ellensburg. He says the new 
prices, if accepted by wool growers, 
mean an additional tax on the industry 
in the valley of $10,000. The prices set 
by the union are to operate through- 
out the state-—Review. - 

Editor’s comment—Since receiving 
the above we understand that non- 
union shearers have gone to work in 
Washington at 15 cents. 





THINGS BETTER IN TEXAS 


This section has had an abundance 
of moisture all winter. Weeds are 
growing nicely and conditions promise 
fair for an ideal lambing. Previous 
to this winter we had two and Oone- 
half years of excessive dry weather-- 
worse than any of us can remember. 
But every man that attended to his 
Stock—sheep and  goats—escaped 
heavy financial loss, really most sheep 
and goat businesses have been able to 
show a small profit all the time. 


We have in our county about 250,- 
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000 sheep, ranging in quality from the 
Mexican type to very good natives. 

I am not posted on the number of 
wethers in this immediate section, 
but from here south the wethers will 
start to market about April 15 and by 
June 1 a good per cent of them will 


have gone. Some ewes have been 
changing hands recently at a price 
ranging from $12 to $15. Our best 


native lambs demanded $8 last fall and 
early winter. 


T. L. DRISDALE, Texas. 





Second Annual 


National Western 


Ram Sale 


National Amphitheatre 
Union Stock Yards 
DENVER - COLO. 


Sept. 30, Oct, 1, 2, 3, 1919 


Announcement 

The attention of sheep breeders is 
called to the fact that entries for the 
Second Annual NATIONAL WEST- 
ERN RAM SALE are being receiyed. 
Entries close on August 1, 1919, and 
the sale will open on September 30. 

The sale last year in September was 
a complete success and at the urgent 
request of many flockmasters this sale 
will be made a regular annual event 
hereafter. The association solicits 
pure-bred and registered sheep of all 
breeds. It is not quantity that is want- 
ed so much at this sale as quality. The 
association reserves the right to refuse 
all entries that are not of sufficient 
quality to enable the association to 
recommend them for breeding pur- 
poses. 

There is a good demand throughout 
the West for small flocks of well-bred 
sheep and consignors will find a good 
class of buyers for pure-bred flock 
ewes and registered ewes. 

Sheep offered at this sale will be 
offered without reservation and sold 
to the highest bidder for cash. Con- 
signors may, if they wish, place an up- 
set price upon any of their offerings, 
but in all such instances the buyers 
will be notified of the fact. 

The association will conduct a lib- 
eral advertising campaign to insure 
the attendance of buyers. In order to 
enable the management to give proper 
publicity breeders are urged to enter 
as early as possible. 


For further information and entry 
blanks address the Manager, 


Western Stock Show Ass’n. 


FRED P. JOHNSON, Manager. 
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SHEEP BRANDING PAINT 


Can furnish most efficient paint on 
market at saving of approximately 40 
per cent. Call on us while at conven- 
tion or write for particulars. 

URADO OIL SALES CO.,, 
1105-6 Deseret Bank Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
C. B. Stewart, Pres. Jas, W. Brown, Sec’y 








SAY, LISTEN! 


If you want a cattle or sheep 
ranch, a good alfalfa farm, with 
good water rights; if you want 
cattle or sheep, want to sell your 
ranch or live stock call on or 
write 


McELROY & HAWKES 
403-4 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake, Utah 














REGISTERED 


LINCOLNS 


New Zealand Blood 
Also Crossbred Lincoln - Rambouillets 


Ss. W. McClure 
BLISS, IDAHO 











Lincolns Cotswolds 
RAMS 


We offer for this season 
Yearling Lincoln and 
Cotswold Rams both 
flockheaders and range 
Rams. Also a few cars 
of Ram Lambs. 




















Also 50 Imported Lin- 
coln Ewes. These are 
high class sheep. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 


Denfield, Ontario, Canada 























GOOD WOOL CLIP 





The prospect for a good clean clip 
of wool is very bright in eastern Ore- 
gon and western Idaho. While the 
range has been dry in these sections, 
there has been little wind and the wool 


is very clean. Now we have snow and 





FOR SALE! 


1000 one- and two-year-old 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


By Imported Canadian Sires and 
Purebred Ewes. For further 
particulars call or address: 


C. E. BARNHART 


Phone No. 251-F-2 Suisun, Cal. 














“SAN PETER” 
at head of W. D. Candlands flock 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
400 Rams for 1919. 
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Baldwin Sheep 
Company 


Hay Creek, Oregon 


Breeders of registered and range 
Rambouillet 
Sheep 
Carlots a Specialty 
All Sold Out for 1918 








plenty of moisture, so there is little 
danger of blowing sand for awhile at 
least. As things now look, the clip 
will be light but good. 

Many outfits in’ these sections have 
cut their herders to $75.00 and the rest 
will do likewise in the near future. As 
wool will be lower and sheep have al- 
ready fallen $5 to $6 a head, the her- 
der cannot expect to draw the same 
wage as last year. When the cut was 
made, some herders quit, but plenty 
of men were found to take their 








Rambouillets 


150 Yearling Rams 
100 Yearling Ewes 





Individuality 
Quality 
Breeding 


Hampshires 


Rams and Ewes 





We breed and sell sheep which 
produce improvement in the best 
American flocks. Our offerings 
for 1919 are of our same high 
standard. 


A. A. Wood & Sons 


Saline, Mich. 
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places. In fact, there is a large num- 

ber of idle men and ordinary farm la- 

bor is being hired at $60 per month. 
C. X. JENES. 





SHEEPMEN CAN HELP 





I was glad you called attention to 
the necessity of farmers slaughtering 
a lamb occasionally to get their sup- 
ply of meat. This method, however, 
need not be confined to farmers, for J 
feel that many Western sheepmen 
could and should consume more lamb 
and mutton. It is just as important 
that the larger sheep owners should 
do this as it is that the farmers do it. 

Lamb cannot be bought at most of 
the butchers around 
towns, even in 


small Western 
sections where thou- 
sands of lamibs are being fed. Would 
it not be a good plan for every lamb 
feeder to go to his local butcher and 
get him to handle a few? If we could 
get these Western butchers pushing 
lamb, it would use up many of them. 
Why not every one try? 


WILL E., FILER. 





FROM CENTRAL MONTANA 





After running sheep for a good many 
years I sold them all out a year ago to 
do more farming and to run a bunch 
of cattle, but to tell the truth I feel 
somewhat lost without the sheep. So 
I will soon be looking for a band of 
ewes and will get into the ranks again. 

Once upon a time Fergus County had 
more sheep than any other county in 
the state of Montana, and Montana 
had more sheep than any state in the 
Union, but a great change has taken 
place the last few years. The Judith 
Basin is in this county and it proved to 
be a good wheat section, so they built 
railroads in and the homesteader took 
up all the public range. The conse- 
quence is that nearly all the sheep dis- 
appeared, although for the last year or 
two farmers have been buying a few 
and are doing well. Feed was not any 
too plenty last fall, but we have had 
the finest winter for stock that I have 
ever seen in Montana. 

BENJAMIN J. HILL, Montana. 
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SNOW IN SOUTHERN OREGON 





The average annual precipitation in 
Lake County, Oregon, is about 17 
inches. In 1918-it was but 7.59 inches, 
and as a result the hay crops were 
about one-third of the amount raised 
in a normal year. It was the driest 
growing season ever witnessed by a 
majority of the stockmen here. 

Since this county has but one large 
completed irrigation project, the need 
of sufficient snowfall to keep up the 
flow of creeks for the purpose of ir- 
rigation during the early 
months may be realized. 

This winter the snowfall was light 
up to about February 1, but since then 
it has stormed almost continuously 
with the result that at this writing a 
considerable amount of snow is piled 
up in the mountains. 

We look forward to excellent crops. 

D. F. B. 


summer 





WOOL CONSUMPTION DROPS 





Washington, D. C.—Manufacturers 
used only 38,200,000 pounds of wool, 
grease equivalent, in January, 1919— 
a drop of 26,900,000 pounds from the 
consumption in January last year: 

Wool consumed by classes, in pounds, 
as given by the Bureau of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture, for Janu- 
ary of both years, with 1918 figures 
first were: Grease, 40,886,534-26,101,- 
046; scoured, 10,447,387-5,281,878; and 
pulled, 2,493,966-1,191,046. 

States, in order of their consumption 
for January of this year with their or- 
der for January, 1918, indicated by 
numbers in parentheses, were: Massa- 


chusetts (1), Rhode Island (3), Penn- 


sylvania (2), New Jersey (4), New 
York (5), New Hampshire (9), Con- 


necticut (6), Ohio (7), and Maine (8). 





GOOD WOOL 





We will have the best clip that has 
been marketed for years. All condi- 
tions warrant a long strong fiber of 
the very best quality. There will be 
quite a lot of yearlings for sale here 
Next spring. 

C. A. MINOR, Heppner, Ore. 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
[ have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 








One of My Stud Ewes. 






FOR 1919 | OFFER. 


200 Registered Ramboulllet Yearling Ewes 
300 Registered Aamboulllei Yearling Rams 
100 Pure Bred Ramboulllet Yearling Rams 


5 Black Registered Percheron Stallions, 
two and three years old. 


Ww. Ss. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 














~ Rambouillets 





A. A. WOOD & SONS 


Saline, Michigan 
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Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 





Our Champion C, Ram at Frisco. 
We offer for sale a large number of reg- 


istered Rambouiliet stud rams and range 
rams. Will sell in lots of one to a carload. 
We invite your careful inspection of our 
flock. 


TUCANNON RAMBOUILLET & STOCK FARM 
Dayton, Washington 




















Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 


Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeeds of 


draft horses, beef breeds of 


Nw 


stock, 


catttle 


and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper..through us than 
in any other way, and»we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 


fit you out before 


this country is 


skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 














A. J. Knollin 


Pocatello, Idaho 


Breeder of 


PURE BRED 
LIVE STOCK 


Established Flocks of Sheep. 


Box 478 


ROMNEYS 
OXFORDS 
LINCOLNS 
COTSWOLDS 
HAMPSHIRES 

SHROPSHIRES 
RAMBOUILLETS 
BELGIAN HORSES 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 
BERKSHIRE HOGS 





A splendid lot of yearling rams of 
all breeds except Romneys (Rom- 


ney lambs all 


sold) for 


trade, also a few ewes. 


early. 


1919 
Order 


Sheep shipped to 22 States in sea- 
son of 1918, as follows: 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Idaho 

Utah 


Montana 


North Dakota 


Wyoming 
Colorado 
Nebraska 


Kansas 


Missouri 
lowa 
Illinois 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Kentucky 
Nevada 


209 Purchasers. 
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COYOTES IN IDAHO 





Coyotes are reported to be more 
numerous than ever in southern Idaho. 
This in spite of an increased amount 
of trapping this winter. Undoubtedly 
they’ will exact their usual heavy toll 
of lambs from the sheepmen when they 
move their bands to the desert this 
spring. Rabies has reappeared among 
them in the vicinity of Rockland. As 
this constitutes a serious menace not 
only to the live stock interests but to 
human life as well, it seems that stren- 
uous efforts should be made to reduce 
‘the numbers of these marauding out- 
laws. Those who are familiar with the 
topography of this country never ex- 
pect to see the coyotes completely 
eradicated, so it is a question of keep- 
ing their numbers down to a minimum. 


E. R. M. 





A ONE-MILE LIMIT LAW 





Last week the Oregon House of 
Representatives passed bill No. 436 
establishing a one-mile zone on public 
domain when found on either side of 
any ranch or homestead upon which 
sheep owners may not drive their 
flocks in Klamath County. The bill 


Home Comfort 


CAMP WAGON 


Popular with herders on all West- 
ern Ranges. 


More Room, More Convenience, 


Write for Descrip- 


More Durability. 
tive Circular. 
Maanfactured and Sold by 


SIDNEY STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO. 
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was introduced supposedly at the in- 
stigation of cattle interests as a retal- 
iatory measure for another bill intro- 
duced in the House requiring cattle 
owners to herd their stock from lands 
leased by sheepmen. Members of the 
Lake County Woolgrowers’ Associa- 
tion“are by petitions vigorously fight- 
ing Bill 436 in the Senate, where it is 
expected to immediately come up for 
discussion. 

Local sheepmen contend that the 
application ‘of the bill if made into law 
would seriously hinder the movements 
of sheep in going to and from summer 
and winter ranges over the public do- 
main, and are therefore vitally inter- 
ested in the final outcome of the 
measure. D. F. FB, 





COYOTES BEING KILLED 





Coyote pelts are bringing unheard 
of prices. As high as $21 has been paid 
for a choice pelt and three pelts were 
sold for $50. Such prices are stimulat- 
ing hunters and in some sections most 
everyone is trapping. These unustfal- 
ly high prices are going to clean up 
many coyotes and if they continue for 
a couple of years the coyote will be re- 
duced in numbers to a very great de- 
gree. 

The war took many who had been 
trapping but when work became scarce 
after the soldiers began to return hun- 
dreds of people started trapping again. 
Probably more coyotes have been 
killed in the last six weeks than in any 
similar period. 





NICE MONTANA WEATHER 





We are having a very fine winter 
here—no snow at all so far and unusw- 
ally warm. Sheep are looking fine. 
We are feeling a litle cottonseed cake, 
but no hay so far. Hay is scarce and 
high. The growers here 
much disappointed in the prices re- 
ceived for the 1918 wool clip. Growers 
went behind in a good many instances 
as we had a hard winter and feed was 
high, also help was high and scarce. 

H. W. CROSSEN, Montana. 
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—and— 


Mohair 








Main Office 


BOSTON MASS. | 


281 Summer Street 





Salt Lake City Office 


1502 Walker Bank Bldg. 





BRANCH OFFICES 


Portland, Ore., 
404 Title & Trust Bldg. 


Great Falls, Mont., 
802 First Natl. Bank Bldg, 


San Francisco, Cal., 515 Monadnock Building 


Chicago, IIl., 
350 North Clark St. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
120 So. Front St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


Bradford, Eng. Buenos Aires, Argentina 












































Save the Lambs 





o 

















By docking your lambs with the El- 
lenwood docking iron you will have no 
loss of life whatever and no loss of 
weight from bleeding. More than one 
per cent of all lambs docked by the 
knife bleed to death and the loss of 
blood in those that live causes a shrink 
in weight that they never recover. By 
the use of the Ellenwood iron positive- 
ly not a lamb will die and not a single 
drop of blood is wasted. By the use 
of this iron the lambs can be docked 
just as rapidly as with the knife and 
practically without pain. 


These irons are now used by 70 per 
cent of the sheepmen in the range 
country. 





A set consists of three irons 
and is sent for $5.00. They 
will last 5 years. 








ELLENWOOD & CO. 


Red Bluff, California 
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COLORADO’S SHORT AND LATE 


“Colorado’s winter lamb crop is both 
deficient in numbers and behind the us- 
ual schedule,” said Clark Eastes. “In 
the Scott’s Bluff section of Nebraska 
about 100,000 are on feed, which is 
fully 50,000 fewer than last year. 
Idaho is light, Montana is feeding few 
and in northern Colorado the crop 
does not exceed 700,000 against 950,000 
last year. In the southern part of the 
state, including the Arkansas and San 
Luis Valleys, supply will not be large 
enough to deserve consideration. 

“Colorado feeders let Northern-bred 
lambs get away from them and were 
compelled to put in a lot of light, 
Southern-bred stuff, so that the winter 
run will carry a large proportion of 
Mexicans. The principal danger lies 
in too many getting ready at the same 
time, creating temporary gluts, and if 
the stuff could be strung out there 
would be no danger of congestion.” 





Cotton Seed Products, Nut size, pea size 
and meal, 


Texas, Oklahoma and Imperial Valley 
product. Minimum carload 20 tons. 
COLLINS BROKERAGE CO., 
202 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake, Utah. 
(Across from Cullen Hotel.) 
U. S. Food Administration License 
No. G27843 











**We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 


No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY HAR- 
NEY AND MALHEUR COUNTIES 
WOOL GROWERS ORGANIZA- 
TION OF OREGON. 


The Harney and Malheur Counties 
Wool Growers Organization at their 
annual convention held in the city of 
Vale, Oregon, on the 4th and 5th days 
of February, 1919, elected officers as 
follows: Geo. W. McKnight, president, 
Frank McKnight, secretary and treas- 
urer; Frank Palmer, J. C. Gordan and 
A. G. Means members of the execu- 
tive committee. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted. 

se it resolved: That we the wool 
growers of Malheur and Harney Coun- 
ties, Oregon, assembled, do hereby re- 
new our pledge of unswerving loyalty 
to our country and flag. The awful 
sacrifice made in this war inspires our 
Americanism to see a greater America 
which we stake our all to protect and 
defend; be it further 

Resolved—That returning soldiers 
who have been previously employed in 
the sheep industry be given their old 
places as rapidly as possible. 

Whereas : 


increased their production at govern- 


The wool growers have 


ment request and insistance, thereby 
entailing serious losses, under govern- 
ment prices, and 

Whereas: The expenses of produc- 
tion of the 1919 clip have already been 
incurred under war prices of labor and 





1023 Kearns Building 


M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


Phone Wasatch 412 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








Electric Light and Power 





on the Ranch 





plant will do the rest.) 
according to your needs. 





Your Own Plant — Runs Itself. 


(Just use the light or power—the 
Sizes 


Ask Us About Your Problem 


CAPITAL 
ELECTRIC 
CO. 


23 West First South St. 


Salt Lake City 
Utah 
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food stuffs, which have more thay 
doubled the expense of any previous 
year, and 
Whereas: 
a stringent embargo on 


Great Britain has passed 
importations 
to protect her industries and labor, and 
‘Whereas: The government is throw- 
ing its wools on the market in such a 
manner as to come in competition 
with our 1919 wools, therefore be it 
Resolved: That the War Trade 
Board be urged to reinstate the em- 
bargo on all foreign wools, until our 
1919 clip is marketed, and be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved: That we insist that all 
government stocks of wools be imme- 
diately withdrawn from sale until the 
wools of 1919 are disposed of: and be 
it further 
Resolved: That the heads of our 
state and National Wool Growers As- 
sociations, the governors of the West- 
ern states, and our Congressional dele- 
gations be urged to use their influence 
to bring about these results. 
Whereas: The government directed 
and required the use of substitutes for 
wool in the manufacture of all clothing 
and permitted its use in army clothing 
under the guise of “strengthening” the 
garment and to “conserve wool” and 
as a result large stocks of wool are left 
on its hands; and 
Whereas: Civilian life of America 
is entitled to protection from fraud and 
deception and  misrepresentation in 
clothing as well as food stuffs anil 
other commodities, therefore be it 
Resolved: That we demand an act 
of Congress requiring all goods to be 
stamped exactly the percentage of 
shoddy and of wool entering into their 
manufacture, and be it further 
Resolved: 
bargo on all foreign rags and substt- 
tutes for wool. 


That we urge an em- 


Whereas: We believe market con- 
ditions have been bettered by develop- 
ment of large packing interests and 

Whereas: We cannot see where the 
government has handled successfully 
any business proposition 
private management, be it 

Resolved: That we urge our Con- 
gressional representatives to use theif 
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influence to keep the government from 
interfering with the management of 
the packing industry. 
Whereas: Scab is 
throughout the state of 
many sheep will soon be moving from 
Idaho feed grounds to Oregon ranges 
and the most rigid enforcement of law 


prevalent 
Idaho and 


must be immediate to avert untold 
losses to Oregon sheepmen, therefore 
be it resolved that the state veterin- 
arian be called and if necessary secure 
the passage of laws to give greater lat- 
titude to enforce adequate protection. 
Wool 


the past year have run their business 


Whereas: growers during 
at an enormous expense, and owing to 
drouth conditions have suffered great 
loss to their flocks, and 

Whereas: Their last year’s clip was 
taken at a lower price than the cost of 
production, therefore be it 

Resolved: That’ we regard as uin- 
just any move of the government to 
raise forest reserve fees at this time. 

Whereas: Sheep are not permitted 
to run on cattle reserves, and as cattle 
sheep 
alarming extent, therefore be it 


are destroying ranges to an 


Resolved: That we ask the forestry 
officials to protect us in this matter by 
keeping cattle on their own domain 

Whereas: We have noticed the ef- 
Utah, and 
Senator Kendrick of Wyoming before 
the War Trade Board in behalf of the 
wool growers, for which, at this time. 
we desire to express our appreciation ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved: That the thanks of this 
association be extended to Senator 
King of Utah, and Senator Kendrick 
of Wyoming, for the efforts they have 
made in behalf of the wool growers at 
this time. 


forts of Senator King of 


Whereas: The members of the Har- 


ney and Malheur Counties Wool 
Growers Organization represent a 


greater number of sheep and pounds 
of wool than any other section of the 
Northwest, and have indorsed these 
resolutions for the betterment of the 
industry at large. 





Urge all your neighbors to eat lamb 
on Easter. 
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WM. M. COATES J. LLOYD COATES 


Established 1851 


COATES BROTHERS 


Wool Commission Merchants 
127 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and sale 
of wool. Cash advances made on Bills of Lading. 








Farnsworth, Stevenson & Go. 


Established 1848 


WOO t. 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 
116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


l~N 
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Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 











EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


[ational (Pool Ejrower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 
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Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 


LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 6554 1025-6 Kearns Bldg. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





MONEY TO LOAN ON CATTLE and SHEEP 
Application blanks will be sent upon request. 





OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
Thomas Austin L. B. McCornick 


M. K. Parsons, President 
W. S. McCornick 
J. B. Kerr, Manager 


M. H. Sowles, Treasurer 
J. Y. Rich 
F. K. Butler, Secretary 








The 
Superior 
HIGHWAY six Car 


High quality of materials and 
design gives to the National a 
remarkable staymg power and 
an unusual capacity for sustain- 
ed service under the most try- 
ing conditions. 


Besides these sterling merits, 





the National is considered by 
many to possess more comfort 
and elegance of appearance 
than any other car made. 


Let us treat you to a demon- 
stration ride in one of these su- 
perior cars. 


Randall-Dodd Auto Company 


53 West Fourth South Salt Lake City 











Well-Informed Woolgrowers Insist on 


Ames Harris Neville Co’s. 
Standard 4 Ib. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 


Wortendyke’s Paper Twine 








SALT LAKE OFFICE 


Telephone Wasatch 2121 


WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 


925 Kearns Bldg. 
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MOVEMENT OF NORTHERN 
COLORADO LAMBS 





Chicago, Ill—The first Colorado 
fed lambs to reach the Chicago 
market this season arrived last week, 
fifteen double-deck cars from that 
source, appearing for the Thurs- 
day and Friday sessions. These con- 
signments were from northern Colo- 
rado feeding district and although they 
met with some discrimination from 
buyers because of their strong weight, 
they showed the good finish that ex- 
perience has taught killers to antici- 
pate in shipments from feed lots in 
that important lamb feeding section. 
Six cars of 95-pound lambs sold on the 
Thursday market at $17.85 per cwt. 
On Friday three cars averaging % 
pounds sold at $18.00 with sixty heavy 
weights out at $17.00, and six doubles 
of 85 pounds averaged $18.25. Sevy- 
eral additional car-loads of Colorado 
feed lambs have reached feed stations 
near Chicago and others are enroute, 
indications being that the marketward 
movement from that section will at- 
tain fair volume by March 1, a later 
date by fully one month than usual. 
This is accounted for by the fact that 
the movement into the feed lots last 
fall was later than common: First 
Colorado fed lambs at Chicago last 
year arrived in January and the top 
on the class that month was $17.8, 
while none were sold here in Febru- 
ary, 1918, above $17.75. The booming 
lamb market last spring, however, caf- 
ried the top at Chicago in March up to 
$19.50, while in April the record price 
of $22.10 was paid. The February, 
1917, top on Colorado fed lambs was 
$14.90, a record up to that time, while 
the best price paid in February, 1916 
was $11.50. The February, 1915, top 
was $9.60 and the top for February, 
1914, was $8.10. Recent compilations 
made by the Bureau of Markets show 
about 700,000 head of sheep and lambs 
on feed in northern Colorado this sea 
son, which is around 70 per cent of the 
number fed there last season. 





Urge all your neighbors to eat lamb 
on Easter, 
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DISTRIBUTORS i, ham DISTRIBUTORS 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE C0. NORTHERN BAG CO. 


Portland San Francisco Salt Lake MINNEAPOLIS 
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Salt Lake City.J7tah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 








“at the Old Clock Corner” 


Utah 
State 
National 


Bank 


One of the first members of 
the Reserve Bank 


Wool Growers are 
a very important 
part of our large 
clientele. They 
find the officers of 
thisinstitution 
courteous, glad to 
discuss business af- 
fairs, and always 
helpful. 





OFFICERS: 


Heber J. Grant, President. ~ 
Charles W. Nibley, Vice President. 
Rodney T. Badger, Vice President. 
Henry T. McEwan, Cashier. 
George H. Butler, Asst. Cashier. 
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MEAT AND MILK FROM 
WEEDS AND WASTES 





By George Davy 


Have you eaten any beet top beef or 
any Russian thistle mutton? 

Probably you will answer in the neg- 
ative but the chances are that if you 
are a consumer of meats which origi- 
nated in the sugar beet country or the 
Russian thistle belt, you have eaten 
considerable animal food which was 
produced in part from the feeding of 
such by-products or wastes as_ beet 
tops and such weeds as thistles. And 


doubtless you will travel many a day ° 


and pass over much territory before 
you partake of meats of better quality. 

As sugar beets are harvested they 
are topped directly in the field, the 
crowns and leaves being cut off and 
discarded. A common practice was to 
sell the beet tops in the field at from 
$2 to $5 an acre to cattle and sheep 
feeders, but during the last two years 
throughout the beet belt, a new 
method of ensiling the tops has_ be- 
come popular, the majority of this 
waste at present being handled in this 
manner. 

A normal good crop of sugar beets 
will yield from four to five tons of tops 
to the acre. In the arid country where 
winter rains are practically unknown, 
the pit silo method of storing the beet 
tops for future feeding uses is now 
much in evidence. The beet grower 
who usually handles cattle or sheep to 
convert the beet tops and pulp into 
profitable mutton and beef, generally 
digs a hole in the ground convenient to 
his feeding sheds in which he packs 
away the beet tops. The pit usually is 
a little wider than an average farm 
wagon and deep enough to contain all 
the beet top silage which will be 
needed for the winter feeding opera- 
tions. A wagon load of tops are hauled 
from the field and dumped in the pit 
by driving the wagon into the hole. 
Then a layer of oat straw is spread 
over the beet tops and the process is 
repeated until the pit is full. The 
straw is used to soak up the surplus 
moisture from the beet tops. The sil- 
age is tramped into place by the pass- 
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age of the horses and wagon through 
the pit so many times in hauling jp 
the tops. In addition several men 
tramp and pack the tops where the 
wagon cannot reach. 

When the pit is full of tops, the mass 
is well covered with straw, over which 
beet pulp is spread in order to exclude 
the air. Under this method of simple 
silage making, it is only rarely that 
any of the beet top ensilage spoils in 
storage. The ensilage is put up in Oc- 
tober and November and ordinarily js 
fed out by the latter part of March. 
For the most part, the silage is fed to 
cattle and sheep as well as dairy cows, 
The practice is to feed it several hours 
before the cows are milked in order 
to prevent any possibility of its taint- 
ing the milk. 

As a silage crop, beet tops are about 
as valuable as corn or sorghum. The 
same amounts are fed in all cases al- 
though care must be exercised to feed 
only small quantities of the beet top 
ensilage at first on account of its con- 
tent of laxative salts. Where the sil- 
age is gradually increased in amount, 
the animals soon become accustomed 
to it and relish it highly as a palatable 
and wholesome feed. 

Formerly where beet tops were fed 
in the field on the “pasturing off” plan, 
it was necessary to stock the fields to 
capacity in order to consume the tops 
as soon as possible before hard frosts 
would set in. Much of the feed was 
wasted by the stock trampling it 
where this plan was practiced. Some- 
times the tops were left in the field to 
cure as hay but unless this hay was 
very dry when it was stacked it would 
mold. These facts are responsible for 
the majority of the beet growets 
adopting the pit silo as a solution of 
the beet top handling problem, when 
the efficiency of this system was thor- 
oughly demonstrated. 


Speaking generally, beet belt beef is 
cheaply produced as the cattle are fin- 
ished for market on feeds of alfalfa 
hay, beet top silage and beet pulp, the 
latter two materials being by-products 
of the sugar beet crop. It is an im 
teresting illustration of how every- 
thing connected with the beet growing 
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business is saved and converted into 
human food products of one kind or 
another. 

The story of Russian thistle hay and 
ensilage is another instance of provi- 
dent animal husbandry practice. Dur- 
ing seasons of scant hay yields in the 
thistle country, it has often been a case 
of feeding the live stock on thistles or 
else allowing them to starve. Russian 
thistle hay has proved the salvation of 
more than one Western flock and herd. 

Although the thistle is commonly 
classified as a troublesome weed, in 
the Great Plains section which extends 
from North Dakota to central Texas, 
it is often in such dominion of the land 
that it is harvested for hay. The young 
plants are relished by cattle and sheep 
from the time they appear until the 
period of full bloom arrives, at which 
time they become so spiny that the ani- 
mals avoid them. Even under these 
conditions the thistle fields furnish 
good grazing for from six to eight 
weeks in the spring. 

If harvested for hay, the plants 
should be cut when in bloom 
they are still tender and before the 
spines harden. In dry regions where 
rains rarely occur, the thistles may be 
stacked immediately after cutting, or 
left to cure in the field and stacked 
later on. The hay should be handled 
as are all other varieties and should not 
be exposed to the weather needlessly 
or else its feeding value will be re- 
duced. 

Analysis of the Russian thistle hay 
shows that it is rich in protein and 
carbohydrates and in feeding value is 
equal to either blue grass or red clover 
hay. Before bloom, the thistle contains 


while 


as high as 17.63 per cent of protein,. 


which is better than the record of most 
of our alfalfas. , 

For ensiling purposes, Russian 
thistles must be cut while green and 
succulent. At this stage the seeds are 
green and soft and are killed by the 
fermentation processes in the silo so 
that there is little danger of the thistle 
seeds passing through the digestive 
tracts of the live stock uninjured and 
thus increasing the infestation. It is 
best to ensile the thistles with corn 
fodder or even oat or wheat straw, al- 
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though care must be exercised not to 
use so much straw that there is any 
danger of the silage being too dry. 
Difficulty usually arises in _ packing 
the thistle silage compactly enough in 
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the silo so that it will not spoil and 
the addition of the corn fodder and the 
straw minimizes the danger of such 
losses. Some herds of stock do not 
take as kindly to thistle silage as do 











A Complete Line of Marmon Models 


Will be shown at the 


Automobile Show 











F‘rom March 10th to 15th 


To all interested in Motor Cars we extend 
a cordial invitation to visit our exhibit 


The W. K. Lovering Co. 


State Street at Fourth South 
Salt Lake City 
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fr FOR SHEEP DIPPING AT A PROFIT 


Use Kreso Dip No. 1 


NON-POISONOUS—NOT INJURIOUS. Instead of injuring the fleece, 
as is often the case with lime and sulphur, it has a beneficial effect— 
cleansing and stimulating. KRESO DIP insures a BETTER and MORE 
PROFITABLE CROP OF WOOL, as well as i 
your sheep. USE KRESO DIP FOR POULTRY, HOGS AND CATTLE 


—Write us for free booklet and prices. 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 


DRUGS 


mproving the health of 


Salt Lake City 
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others and occasionally in these cases, 
it is necessary to starve the animals 
into liking the green feed. The use of 
salt or stock molasses over the silage 


your stock—best and chi t 
Bescon for Hogs, Shee oop and” attic 
dress and number stamped on tags. 
free on request, 


F.S.Burch &Co.134W. HuronSt.Chicago 
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also will aid in remedying this condi- 
tion. 

Russian thistle hay and ensilage 
were emergency feeds which saved the 
lives of many Southwestern cattle last 
year during the time of feed famine. 
As a result of those experiences, many 
stockmen have put up large amounts 
of thistle hay and ensilage this year. 
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acres of timberland feed in this county 
is required to summer a sheep, we find 
that the cost per head on the 12%- 
cent per acre land of one of the timber 
companies is 50 cents; and the cost 
per head on the 15-cent land of both 
timber companies is 60 cents; whereas 
on the National Forest the cost per 
head is 12 cents. Surely some differ- 
ence. D. F. B. 














Some farmers have as much as fifty 
tons of Russian thistle hay available 








WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 





“Kemps Branding Fluid” 
“Black Leaf ‘40’” 
Stewart Sheep Shearing Machines 








BEST BUYERS*“SELLERS o catrie 
HOGS«"SHEEP STOCK YARDS-OMAHA 


















TAG PREVENTS LOSS 
The PERFECT EAR 
TAG offers positive 


identification for 
your stock — easily 
attached; light and 


durable; non-corros- 
ive and non-poison- 
ous. 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
SALT LAKE CIT) 


~ Send for Free Samples 


send FREE of 
cod Price List — 








Western Contract Company 


(Incorporated.) 


J. C. FINDLAY, Manager 
F. K. STORM, Builder 


Specialists in the design, construc- 
tion, equipment and operation of mod- 
ern s earing plants. Shower dipping 
plants. Woolgrowers’ supplies. 


* Write for particulars and quotations. 


509 Continental Bank Bidg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 











for the winter feeding period. As one 
farmer aptly puts it, “The thistle hay 
was good enough to keep our cattle 
going last winter, when it was a mat- 
ter of thistles or buzzards, and I 
reckon we won’t go back on our savior, 
Russian thistle hay, for a long time to 
come.” 





OREGON LAND RENTALS 





The largest of the timber companies 
owning land in southern Oregon in- 
tends this year to divide into two 
classes its holdings in Lake and Kla- 
math Counties, and to raise the rental 
fees thereon for sheep grazing to 12% 
cents and 15 cents per acre. The rate 
charged last summer was in most cases 
10 cents per acre. 

Another big timber company which 
has extensive holdings in this county 
has notified its sheep grazing lessees 
that the rental fee this year will be 
15 cents per acre. The charge last 
summer was 10 cents per acre. 

The Fremont National Forest which 
has holdings adjacent to and in the vi- 
cinity of lands belonging to the above 


mentioned companies has this year 


been authorized to allow the grazing 
of sheep during the summer season 
from June 15 to October 15, at the 
rate of 12 cents per head. The acre- 
age required per head on this forest 
varies according to the capacity of the 
allotment, etc., but the average for the 
entire forest is four acres to the sheep. 

Since the range on the National For- 
est is at least of the same quality as 
the feed on the timbered holdings of 
the two big companies mentioned it is 
but natural to attempt a comparison, 
with this result: 


On the basis that an average of four 


FINED $100 FOR LEAVING 
CAMP FIRE ON FOREST 





Charged with abandoning a fire 
within the Okanogan National Forest 
without totally extinguishing the 
same, A. L. Arneson, of Mabton, 
Washington, appeared before the de- 
partment of justice at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, February 11, and entered a plea 
of nolo contendere. He was adjudged 
guilty upon this plea and fined $100 by 
the court. 

This fire trespass occurred in July, 
1917, when Mr. Arneson, who was 
working with a sheep outfit near Hid- 
den Lakes, on the Okanogan National 
Forest, in northern Washington, left 
camp without putting out his camp 
fire. 

The fire spread to the surrounding 
timber and before it was finally extin- 
guished burned over about seventy-five 
hundred acres of timberland, killed and 
rendered unmerchantable fifteen mil- 
lion feet of saw timber having an esti- 
mated value of $7,650, besides destroy- 
ing immature timber, young growth, 
and forage valued at $4,800. In addi- 
tion to these losses it cost the Forest 
Service $5,264.54 to suppress the fire 
and prevent its doing greater damage. 





INVITATION TO AUSTRALIANS 





We have sent to the Pastoral Re- 
view, the leading sheep paper of Aus- 
tralia, a full-page advertisement of the 
Salt Lake Ram Sale. We should like 
to have Australian Merino breeders 
attend the Salt Lake Ram Sale, be- 
lieving that if they once saw our Ram- 
bouillets they would appreciate their 
merits. 
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What YOU Want 


Service 






























































Satisfactory Sales 


Prompt Remittance 
of Proceeds 


Reliable Market 


Information 
































This You Will Get 
When Shipping’ to 


Harry B. Black 


Sheep Commission 





Company 





SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 








We Sell ONLY Sheep-Lambs and Goats 
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The Success ofa 
Common-Senseldea 


The well known competency of Re- 
public trucks may largely be attri- 
buted to the scientific and common 
sense principles used in their con- 
struction. 


For instance, the famous Republic-Tor- 
bensen Internal Gear 
Drive---by applying 
the elementary prin- 
ciple that it is easier 
to turn a wheel by 
grasping it near the 
rim rather than at the 
hub—delivers fully 92 per cent of the 
power direct to the wheels. This is 
from 12 per cent to 26 per cent higher 
than the amount delivered by any other 
type of drive. 





Republics are made in a wide range of 
sizes and body styles. Let us help you 
select the right truck for your business. 


Randall-Republic Ce. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 








KRESO DIP No.1 


(Standardized) 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 
and other parasites. 


For the treatment of sheep scab, mange, 
ringworm, etc. 


Helps the rapid healing of cuts, scratches and 
common skin troubles. 


A DIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE 
ANIMAL OR FLEECE. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Kills parasites; prevents disease; easy to use; 
efficient ; economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for Sale 
by All Druggists. 


Write for free booklets on the care of sheep 
and all livestock. 


Animal Industry Department of | 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Kreso Dip No. 1 
Blacklegoids 


Germ-Free Blackleg 
Vaccine (Aggressin) 


Anthraxoids 
Antianthrax Serum 


Etc. 
CAN BE PROCURED 
BY THE DRUG TRADE THROUGH 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON 


DRUGS 
63-65 So. West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


x. 
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SHEEP IN EUROPE 





S. R. Winters 

“Sheep have increased in number 
slightly since 1908. There are now 
about 11,000,000 head, or the same as 
in 1914. One explanation for this is 
the reduction of land devoted to grain, 
thus furnishing more uncultivated area 
where sheep may be pastured. Also, 
there is a heavy demand for wool, and 
but little is imported. Besides _ this, 
cheese made from sheep’s milk is an 
important food.” The foregoing para- 
graph epitomizes the conditions of 
sheep growing in Great Britain, 
France and Italy as viewed by R. A. 
Pearson, who toured foreign countries 
with the Agricultural Commission to 
Europe. 

“Sheep were declining in Great 
Britain before the war for the same 
reasons as existed in the United 
States,” says George M. Romnel, who 
was a member of the Agricultural 
Commission to Europe. ‘They have 
increased in number since the begin- 
ning of the war on account of the in- 
crease in the prices of wool and meat. 
The last year saw a decline in num- 
ber owing to the blizzard of April 17, 
1917. This storm was the worst in 
many years. It occurred in the midst 
of the lambing season and swept over 
Scotland and northern England 
disastrous effects. 


with 


“The present prices for fat ewes are 
the same as for fat wethers of equal 
weight. This has sent many ewes to 
market, especially in the fall of 1917. 
The labor shortage has also tended to 
cause the marketing of flocks, espe- 
cially in those parts of England where 
lambs and sheep are handled on forage 
crops. Pastured, or ‘grass’ sheep do 
not seem to have been affected by the 
labor shortage. These are the three 
principal causes for the falling off in 
the numbers of sheep during the year. 
Considerable criticism is indulged in 
of the government’s policy in handling 
the wool clip but it does not seem to 
be causing any farmers to dispose of 
their flocks. The government price on 
wool in Great Britain is much less than 
in the United States, but it is quite 
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a little more than pre-war prices. 

“The decline in sheep production in 
France has been says Mr. 
Rommel. “The invasion, the labor 
shortage and the high price for live 
animals have all combined to cause a 
reduction in the flocks of approximate- 
ly 30 per cent. A still further reduc- 
tion was taking place when we left. 
The receipts of sheep at the Villette 
market in Paris was said to be as large 
as before the war. 


serious,” 


“Ten departments in France have 
been occupied by the enemy more or 
less completely since the invasion of 
1914. The French authorities estimate 
that the decline in animals in those dis- 
tricts has been, of cattle, 935,954, and 
of sheep, 824,652. The period is from 
December, 1913, to December, 1914. 
Some of the animals were moved into 
other sections of the country and pre- 
sumably appear in statistics for those 
departments. The French assume that 
the live stock in territory wholly and 
continually occupied by the Germans 
are entirely lost to France.” 

Here is an excerpt from the report 
submitted by Thomas F. Hunt, also a 
member of the commission that toured 
Great Britain, France and Italy: 


“The same authority states that 
after the war fibers would be 
quickly needed than food and would 
take longer to readjust. 
wool and cotton are now very low,’ he 
said. Sir Daniel Hall said, ‘Wool will 
be short the world over, but Australia 
has large stocks which will move as 
soon as tonnage is 
might also have mentioned Argentina. 
An expert, in a position to know the 
commercial supply and needs of the 
world, dictated the following state- 
ment: 


more 


‘Supplies of 


available.’ He 


“French, Italian, and Belgium stocks 
must be re-established and recent de- 
ficiency in consumption supplied. These 
stocks which have accumulated on ac- 
count of inability to ship to Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, will be available 
for this purpose.” 

“Whether the world’s demand for 
wool in 1920 would be greater than the 
supply, he would not venture to pre- 
dict, but said, that in his opinion not 
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only the increased production of sheep 
could be wisely promoted, but also, 
that farming was in general a_ safe 
venture during the years immediately 
to come.” 





LIBERAL INCREASE IN 
HOG RECEIPTS 





Chicago, Ill—Increased production 
of hogs during 1918 has been reflected 
at market centers during the past sev- 
eral months by an augmented volume 
of receipts at practically all points. 
Figures have been compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Markets showing hog receipts 
at fifteen markets during October, No- 
vember and December, 1918, and Janu- 
ary, 1919, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
The receipts for the four months’ pe- 
riod at these markets, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, East St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, Kansas _ City, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Nashville, Om- 
aha, Pittsburg, St. Joseph, St. Paul, 
and Sioux City, totaled 15,404,855, 
compared with 11,640,059 a year ago, 
an increase of 32 per cent the past four 
months. The numerical increase was 
almost 4,000,000 head or an average of 
practically 1,000,000 a month. The 
Chicago market alone showed an in- 
crease of more than 1,000,000 head dur- 
ing the above period, a gain of 39 per 
cent, but there were greater relative 
gains in marketing at some of the 
other points. Of the markets men- 
tioned, the following showed increases 
of more than 30 per cent during the 
four months’ period: Kansas City, 76 
per cent; St. Joseph, 68 per cent; Mil- 
waukee, 57 per cent; Omaha, 52 per 
cent; Chicago, 39 per cent; East St. 
Louis, 37 per cent; Nashville, 33 per 
cent; and Cincinnati, 31 per cent. 
Pittsburg alone showed a decrease, the 
loss at that market being about 16,000 
head. 





SHEEP STATISTICS 





On another page we publish the tab- 
ulated sheep statistics for the year 
1918. This was prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers. 
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J. Y. Rich Live Stock Co. 


402 KEARNS BUILDING PHONE WASATCH 6817 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








McCORNICK & CO., Bankers 


Salt Lake City. 


We are especially well equipped to 
handle accounts of Western Stockmen. 
Advances made on sheep and wool. 


W. S. McCornick, President. L. B. McCornick, Vice-President. 
_ C. W. Whitley, Vice-President. M. H. Sowles, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
R. L. Conely, Assistant Cashier. S. G. Saville, Asst. Cashier. 








enaecrs = he National City Bank member 
iy y of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 











CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 
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American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. Share of Stock $5.00. 

No annual dues. 5600 stockholders, 
proving the popularity of a breed that 
advertises itself. Won Sweepstakes 
on carlot at 1917 International Exposi- 
tion. 

H. M. Brown President 

J. M. Wade, Sec’y, Lafayette, Indiana 











American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock bovks free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheer on record. 
President—F. S. KING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 by Joe Wing and 
W. C. Coffey. 


They knew then. We know now, and 
you will know tomorrow that the 


ROMNEY IS THE FUTURE LEADER 
The live breeders are getting in fast. 


Full information from the Secretary. 
703 Rose St., Lexington, Kentucky. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED 





WHEREAS, The sheep raisers of 
Texas responded willingly to the gov- 
ernment’s appeal for increased pro- 
duction of sheep and wool during the 
recent war crisis, and now that it is 
probable that there are large consign- 
ments of wool from foreign countries 
likely to be imported during the next 
few months; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the executive 
committee of the Texas Sheep anil 
Goat Raisers’ Association, assem) led 
at Del Rio, Texas, February 10th and 
llth in executive session, appeal to 
the Texas representation in Congress 
requesting them to support suitable 
measures to adequately protect the in- 
terest of the sheep and goat raisers in 
order that the producers of these pro- 
ducts will be enabled to compete with 
the foreign producers upon an equal 
basis, as might be determined by the 
cost of production. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER 
MOVEMENT FROM OMAHA 





Omaha, Nebr.—The 1918 movement 
of live stock from this market for 
stocker and feeder purposes showed an 





The American Hampshire 
Sheep Association 


Hampshires are the most popular 
sheep in the United States, They are 
the most practical farmer’s sheep in 
existence. 

Hampshires won first prize On car- 
load wether lambs at 1916 International. 
This car lambs won Grand Champion- 
ship over all breeds and all ages. 

Hampshires sold at the highest aver- 
age price at the National Wool Growers 
Auction sale in September, 1916. 

The highest priced sheep sold at the 
1917 Sale was a Hampshire. 

The highest priced mutton sheep ever 
sold in America was a Hampshire in 
1917, 

The highest priced ram ever sold 
from the auction block in America was 
a Hampshire in 1917. 

The highest priced car of mutton 
lambs ever sold in the world was a car 
of Hampshires in 1918, the price being 
42c per pound, having beaten all previ- 
ous records by $7 per hundred. 

The sheep that always pleases; al- 
ways makes money; always wins. The 
best mutton sheep in the world. Write 
the secretary for information. 


Robert Blastock, President, Donerail, Ky. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 36 Woed- 
land Ave., Detreit, Mich. 
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increase compared with the movement 
in 1917 in all classes except cattle, 
which decreased 43,921 head, while 
hogs and sheep increased 4,028 and 
254,855 respectively. There was no 
great increase noted in the move. 
ment of feeder hogs until October, 
November, and December, 1918, dur- 
ing which time 5,734 head were shipped 
out. The increased receipts of light 
hogs during these months tended to 
stimulate the stocker trade. The ay- 
erage weight of hogs during the same 
three months decreased ten pounds per 
head. The following table shows 
the number of stockers and feeders 
shipped out of this market during 1918 
as compared with 1917. 


1918 1917 
Cattle 00. 517,321 561,242 
OD ithe Saesctetichinns 10,528 6,500 
nee 1,565,575 1,310,720 





GOOD OREGON WINTER 





We have had a very mild winter. 
Some of the 


sheep are just being 


brought in to be fed up for March 
lambing. We find it pays to raise 
sheep on irrigated land in central Ore- 
gon. We sold a 

black-faced lambs September 2 12t 
Portland, Oregon, which averaged 85% 
pounds and topped the 
$15.25. 


carload of March 


market at 


Hay in this locality was contracted 
last fall for $20 a ton. 
E. N. HALL, Oregon 





COYOTES BAD 


Along the Union Pacific in Wyo 
ming we have more coyotes now thai 
for a long time, simply because fewer 
have been killed. We _ should have 
raised our bounty, but I don’t think 
that will be done. 

Sheep are doing fairly well and the 
wool jiooks good. One of my neigh 
bors was over in Utah last week and 
bought 200 Rambouillet rams at $55. 
That looks like a high price, but it 
seems this will be anothe: Rambouil- 
let year. Iam feeding my ewes about 
one-fifth of a pound of cake a day on 
the range. STRATTON. 
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